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——— a 
<TRVEYING and LEVELLING. — Professor | JOSEPH LEONARD, Avcrroxtzn, Boston, US. Just published, No, VIT. for November, 
(S$, A.M., will commence a Four Months’ Consignments of New or Old Books for Auction Sales respect- MERRYWEATHER’S CATALOGUE of 
S HARMA sath and "PRACTICE of LEV! ELLING | fully solicited, and for which prompt returns will be made. e CHEAP BOOKS, English and oe cata =e 
oh oe on TUESDAY, November 9, at a quarter past JOSEPH LEONARD. an ee ing Articles, on oe ne ing-st a rece Hot 
we i Dome 0. w read 
GOcreTy FOR THE DISTRIBUTION OF | ITaitan. and FRENC it BOOKS. b both of which will be sent 
(cI W, EWMAN, Dean of the Faculty of Arts . RELIGIOUS PRINTS post free on application. 
CHAS, C ATICINGON , Socastart to the Council AMONGST OW’S STANDARD CIRCULATING LI- 
University College, NS.MEDIGAL PUPIL. - THE MIDDLE CLASSES, ~/ PPARs nt RE: ApinG nOOm, #2. jens Condals street, 
TIT aul » — - . , . establis! 1820, is particularly adapted for Family Subscriptions 
I qo ,ox ARIANS. an Unitarian. wishes to meet with THE POOR, AND CHARITY SCHOOLS. comprising a first-class collection = pouacaes and Modern Works: 
_ incipl the Park iety. 
shew BTeat HF <n Apprentice o' AW same persuasion. For details, address A. B., mee ee silicic 4 4 per annum, entitling to 8 ‘volumes at a time, all new. 
e to follo Male, Shropenire. = snore UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF 33 ditto 8 half of them new. 
" Bio GENTLEMEN WANTING PROFIT-) ong grout REV. THE LORD BISHOPS OF OXFORD a3 ditto ditto ditto. 


ATION. —Apetrnos would undertake D NO DR WIC R. HOWTON CU MING (late of the Firm of Folthorpe 
and to superintend voll aco) as & Co., Royal Library, Brighton), Proprietor. 


resp and p a 7 ; ” “ uw ———— 
in from dhe itt, and might, by an re rT, ob Kav, AND GENTRY HE SEPTEMBER and OCTOBER ADDI- 
be made subservient to the attainment bot ee TIONS to LOW’S STANDARD CIRCULATING LI- 
walth and of an eminent literary and social position.—Address Annual Subscription, 11. 1s.,—which will entitle each Member to | BRARY include the following bi 
reel, Adelphos, 266, Strar nd. - oe A peed Engravings, as per Prospectus, which can be My samen Ss thera Stetina 0. us, Cehaiier’s Secret History 
- obtained at the os3’s Southern and Antarctic 
LOCUTION, Deemetie, Ovaterical, oe ah Orrice OF THE Society, 137, ReceNT-sTREET, Lonvon ; . arepions. " reat ll. , Somes Expe- 
lish it, 28. m; in Class, vel ‘ inal . ga= nelair’s Journey of Life. itions in Australia. 
sous ee, Mell delivered, will have a greater effect than the aes = ae agi Provincial Agents Memoirs of Queen of Prussia. | 12. Vicary’s Rome in 1846. 
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of that advantage.”—Quintilian. Apply to Mr. ng. Lichfield, J. G. Lomax. 5, Jesse's Memorials of London. | 13. Duncan’s Western Africa. 

rn iy SMITH, 36, Holborn- hill Author of ‘Hints on Exocv- ~ —— Sea Brightwell. Leeds, Thos. ‘We Beete 6. Narrative of H.M.S. Fly. 14. Serle’s Players. 

rox (Biggs, 421, Strand, price 18, post free 18. 4d.) “A good Beverley, 8 B. Johnson. icamingtow ¥ eeve. 7. Dunlop's Central America. 35. Jane Eyre 
wietion from the best authorities."—Atheneum, “An excellent Bristol, A I. Jones. © pee ~ 44 kK ——" 8. Cooper's Mark’s Reef. 16, Journal of a Residence in 
utle instructor. "Hood's Magazine, ‘0 8 Maidstone! y Vv ss, 9 Frencis's History of the Bank | Port etugel. ia 

DRIVATE: EDUCATION.—Superior Advan- : rts, Northampton, T. Walesby. ee R. HOw TON CUMING, Proprietor. 
I tages for ONE or TWO YOUNG LADIES, whose Parents | es St. Edmunds, G. Thomp- | pene J. Fletcher. | 42, Lamb's Conduit-street, Oct. 26, 1 

t Issue will or Guardians are desirous they should finish their Education . ° 
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te Professors, and at the same time enjoy all the Burstam, R. Tim Organ, . Richards, , 
- Sy; ft Home and good Society. The Advertiser has three Chichester, T. Pg Bennett, Pt Crys “Sk eT ids idstone. 4 BE ’ L L 
ander her care. and will be happy to add one or two more to that mm A. Wh doe oe y 3 aes ne. , 
number. A Parisian Governess in the house. By Letter to W. R., Croydon, © Newton. | Roy: es ek W — with INDEX.—On the 1st of June was published, an entirely new 
Calder’ Library, Calder’s Library, Bathurst-strect, Ilyde Park Gardens. piel ss Chester’ G. Prichard. | Reading, G, Lovesrove. edition of thig Atlas, jactoding 8 oqpious cneex 1's bot a 
’ > ? ‘ " 4 Canterbury, H. Ward. | Salisbur Brodie & Co. Names. ie President of the Royal Geographical Society, in 
()Pt oak ()PHCAL and PHILOSOPHICAL IN iS eRU- Cambridge, E. Meadows. | Skipton- an- Craven, J. Tasker. Annual Address to the Members, May 2ith, 1847, in speaking of 
M a Iss* N ng phat Searsscanennin ¢ Tia : Reg Durham, G. Andrews. | Shrewsbury, Sandford & Howell. this Atlas, says, “ Mr. Betts, whose * Family Atlas’ must be fami- 
snd Table — ~ ew Up — Fie Ai a Dublin, J 3: Robertson. | Sunderland: Thos. Reed & Co. liar to you, and which, for convenience of size, clearness of engrav- 
Longbottom, ae Seneca ‘ To “ee an i yt as < me 3 Taunton, F. May. ing, and remarkable cheapness, is the favourite Atlas of many, has 
sept, — Pa e Elect Neal Hee ti o Seenatie Raines, Drogheda, J. 2 + sie Hamil- | | orquay. E. Croydon. just added to its value by the completion of m copsens Index of 
rng or amp ec — mag a ey 6 Oo ton Wigan, Reekitt & C between 50,000 and 60,000 names ; “4 one of which may be instant tantly 
jorking Models of Steam-er val ~~ Ben +4 coe Exeter, H. J. Wallis. |W inchester, Jacob « "Johnson, | found on the map by means of the letters of reference,” &c, 
LINS'S 8 Eetablisument, Royal Polytechnic Institution, ondon, Glasgow, D. Chambers. Wells, G. Ba addition to this new and exceedingly rapid method of finding any 
Illustrated Catalogue, 18. ; per post, 18 3d. er, J. W. Jew. 4 ’ place required, the latitude and longitude are given with = 
SOLELY APPOINTED PHOTOGRAPHIST | Gainsborough, J. W. “Howden. | | Former em Siowmas. a — byt 4 edition, = Ky the more A ae 
to Her MAJESTY onl ie Perel Higes D> Be ALBERT ic He ea § carne — maps as are liable to little modification having. notwithstanding, 
wa MTURS 2, Regen ty BU yi Ae ag eee 1a BAKE Th Lk v= been ot the bi revieed ; and the ee feels sity will be fox = 
cg or reg gg tg ae chr pg HE LATE R. B. PEAKE.—This well-known work of the kind. either as res ty price o or quality, will be foun i 
sa LAN ~~ 1 ny pas SS Serer and highly-gifted Dramatist, Author of * The Sheriff of the | More « cocrving © ei avour. J se A atantially bu! 
. Mr, Ki tb ns a Soeate to be the only person who has entered into | County,’ ‘Title 3” and nearly 100 other successful Dramas, | elegantly und in Turkey morocco, price three guineas. 
the See ona and intelligense™s dthensun, March, 1847, | besides’ being the writer of the principal part of the celebrated | Tondon: John Betts, 115, Strand (nearly opposite Exeter Hall); 
ve will back Mr. K Kilburn’s copies for the cesential requisites | ‘Mathews's Entertainments,’ having died suddenly, and left his | and to be had of all Bookselle 
of aportrait against the costliest specimens of the widow and four children entirely unprovided for, the following 
Mornin P Weratd, 1847. gentlemen have formed themselves into a Committee, for the pur 
REAT WESTERN RAILW c¥ OPE pose of raising a fund for the relief io a family :— Sales bp Auction. 
'RE! 7 ESTE — v- Charles Kemble. ohn Wilson. 
J — 70 CHELTENH AM. —On and abate Saturday, pou Charles Dickens. Charles Mathews. TEN DAYS” SALE OF THE FIRST PORTION OF THE 
che 106, the | London Prakes of this Gompeny will run ever the Edward Wright. | rg er a LATE REV. DR. MURPHY’S LIBRARY. 
ine between rains will leave A Messrs. 8. LEIGH SOTILEBY & Co., Auctioneers of Litera 
‘ Aitrea ¢ Crewe uill, ~ F “y 
bryeart "ed —y VEY igor “a oy a Sone ey. pa kwater Meadows iy operas - we, of wb ae ig E yy ra oY CHON, 
Apu, 5.50 pm., and 11.30 ps. Night Mail. Trains from Lon- + ah. re mith. * con nto gg d “ ington ~ "d ~ of ted) ati 
don will arriveat Cheltenham at 10 o'clock a.at.,12.5 r. oe 12.45 Pp. ae » 7 ¥. Mathews ee m, and. nine following days (Sunday excepted) ai 
(Express), 2.30 p.. (Parliamentary), 2.50 P.M, 4.24 P.M, 6.25 P.M, Pilon F ir BC oak pan 
s#pm, (Evening Express), 9.30 p.M., and 1.50 AM. (Night Mail). pa. BY wr peng (THE FIRST PORTION of the extraordinarily 
cl having Paddington at 550 rot, willom and after the Sard | Zohn Brahain | § Herbert node. PP ee ee 
. ol eeley. urran ) 
Sal od Cresectee Hand Hue nicive fal partvlass ot | John Harley. Charles Manby. London by order’of the Administrators; comprising valuable 
the above, may be obtained at the Railway Stati ward Ranger. . ‘ : 
iat order of the Directors, The Committee have the > pleasure to announce the following May be now viewed and Catalogues had. 
SAUNDERS, Secretary. | donations already received : a. | VALUABLE LIBRARY OF THE LATE LOUIS NAPOLEON, 
TO CONTINENT AL TOURISTS, ayy Lane Theatrical 0 EX-KING OF HOLLAND. 


© | Messrs. 8. LEIS H SOTHEBY & Co., Auctioneers of Literary 
J, 2 ceoeee. ee os Suess | acs > Property and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by 
bey, rand Gentry, that he undertakes to —— ona ass throu, zh MON Day: at vthete “House, aeat bee -shrest, ane eg 
ustom House, Works of Art, Wines. c.; and also cisel — a . 
GS to forward Effects to all parts of the Worl eA Commissions oe 
] 


vith which J. A. G. msy be intrusted, will be executed with the v y ate 
utmost attention ‘and promptitude, and on terms that will insure 1 ae whale Le apy ‘oo Jars 


him future favours—The List of J. A. G.’s Foreign Salen an 

dent de I’ a: te, published by order of Napoleon, an original copy, with 
tive and every information, may be obtained at his Offices, 36 pas Sy E tea in 33 vo Is visconti, Bees Pio Clementino, 8 vols, 
—La Sainte Bi e, par de Sacy, 12 vols. imeae aper, eh morocco 
—_Arentin Paria, Mr. H. Bexxerr, 6, Rue de ls Paix. —Auctores Classict’ Latini, ay Le »_ fin ne ooh in 141 vols.— 
Classici Italiani Stampati dalla Societa a” Milano, beautiful copy, 
in 250 vols. — Buffon, Daubenton et Lacépéde, Histoire Nature le, 
39 vols. — Encyclopédie ™ Méthodique, 201 vols. — Voltaire, uvres 
Completes, 70 vols. ; with the best Works of the Italian and French 

Authors.—Catalogues will be ready in a few days. 


° VALUABLE DUPLICATE BOOKS FROM THE LIBRARY 
Bisex: 0 OF A NOBLEMAN. 
B. Culpepe: . Messrs. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & Co., Auctioneers of Literary 
H, €. Cope . : Property and Works of Art, will SELL by AUCTION, at their 
. House, 3, Wellington-street, Strand, on MONDAY, November 
29th, and following day, at r precisely, 





























Miss Woolgat 
Mrs. F. Matthews ...... 


{HE PUBLISHING SEASON.—The present | po, ——e Jerrold . 
P is the best time for commencing | iiteery Subscription. The | J. 5 puveuned 
ubseribers to MU DIE’S SELECT ARY are entitled to the 
tiem of the best and enee Works" in every De ap | 
eo at 74 per quarter, or 21%, per annum. amily and 
Subscription, two to ten guineas per annum. 
Chats Edward Mudie, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury- 


SCOTT’s WAVERLEY ‘NOVELS, the Abbots- 
oaelnte Illustrated Edition, with many hundred Engravings, 
reval 8y0. 12 vols, aa, elegantly bound, morocco, gilt edges, 
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pte had of Thomas Kerslake, Bookseller, No. 3, Park-street, -3 SOME valuable DUPLICATE BOOKS, from 
. the Library Nob! 3 ce istorical, ‘i- 
viiigital AUTOGRAPH. SIGNATURE of the AUTHOR of 12 0 010.6 quarian, Classical, und other Works, in English, Prench, Htalian, 
in 4 article will be sent by post on receipt of 28. 7d. 2 0 0 Miss Bilen Chaplin’... 0 5 and Spanish Languages. 
Postage s The Smanotinbe enase of Me, Peshds i is 8 Sen & have PORTION OF THE LIBRARY OF AN EMINENT 
TLLER'S CATALOGUE. of BOOKS, con- - eee in his professio abours, an t distress AUTHOR. 
BARL sisting of a very curious and extraordinary Collection of It is the intention of the C ittee, in addition to the subscrip- | Messrs. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & Co., Auctioneers of Literary 
ers. chien Y PRINTED BOOKS and ILLUSTRATED WORKS, | tion now commenced, to roe pele bia nig! Benefit upon a ivepert y and Works Spsiestive of the Fine Arts, will SELL by 
taal Fe fourteenth, fifteenth, and — cunturies, in the | most exte scale, the p which will be announced UCTION, at their House, 3, Wellington-street, Strand, on 
—— rok Italian, and Spanish d Languages; together with | as soon as the necessary a’ senmgemnente 1 phen leted. WEDNESDAY, December 18t, and two following days, 
e usual lo 
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napa Belay orenratsg an ess tam roi gatcand octane | mae eset “dee Te hetee Ween ee herons tee | A SELECTION of HISTORICAL, GENEA. 
a surer, Theatre Royal Haymarket jor to to G. H. Rodwell, Honorary LOGICAL, and GENERAL LITERATU RB, the property 
John Miller, 361, Oxford-street. Secretary, 38, Sydney-street, Fulham of an eminent Author, 
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WEDDING and BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 


1. Carved Wooden Brackets. Designed by §. 
Delor, in the style of Grinling Gibbons, i eqeented b Taylor, 
Williams & Jordan’s machinery. Price 5l. 5 e pair form part 
of the series of FELIX SUMMERLY'S is MANUFAC- 
we 


A Bride’s Inkstand, price 2/. 2s., with LET- 
TER WEIGHT (Kissing Children} 9s., and SEAL- HARDLE 
78. 6d., to match, d by John Bell, Sculptor, for FEL 
SUMMERLY'S ART-MANUFACTURES, may now be had 
through all Fancy Stationers. 


3. A Beer Jug, with Bas- =< * esenting the 
Story of Hop Picking from designs b ownsend, Esq., 
188., and 36s. with additional Lh — Jug obtained 
Bed Large Gold Medal frome the Society of Arts in 1847. It i 
made in wand beautiful material called Parian, and is one 
of FELIX SUMMERLY’ 'S ART-MANUFACTURES 
The ART-MANUFACTURES will be of all vor and exe- 
cuted in metals, pottery, glass, wood, and other materials. 


Those also now ready are— 


4. The Infant Neptune. Designed and modelled 
by H. J. Townsend, 278. in Parian. The same will be executed in 
silver by Messrs. Smith. 


5. A Water Jug, in glass. Designed Ly. R. Red. 
grave, A.R.A., price 2l. 12s. 6d. also Goblets to m price 10s, 
The Vise, on a smaller scale, will be ehecuted i in Porcelain. 


“a The ‘Bitten Tongue’-—a Mustard Pot, in porce- 
lain and Parian. Modelled by John Bell, price 9s." The figure 
will also be applied to a silver and plated metal Mustard Pot. 

7. Dorothea, a Statuette, in Parian. Modelled by 
John Bell, price 2. 2s, 


8. rat ,» or Una and the Lion, a Statuette. 
Designed modelled by John Bell ; a companion to Danecker’s 
Ariadne, = Voluptousness,’ price 3i. 38. 

“The Lyon would not leave her desolate, 
But with her went along, as a strong gard 
Of her chaste person.” 
Sprensen’s Faerie Queenr, Booke L. Canto IIL 


9. A Bust of the Duke of Wellington in the 
7 of life. Modelled by 8. Joseph, price 1/. 11s, 6d. 


10. The Milk Jug which received the Prize awarded 
by the Society of Arts in 1546. Designed by Felix Summerly ; exe- 
cuted PY poreeale and glass. Also in silver by Messrs. Hunt & 
Ri 56, New Bond-street. 


Nearly ready. 


A Shaving Mug, with Brush and Brush-dish en suite. 
Designed and ornamented by Richard Redgrave, A.R.A. 


A Champagne Glass. Designed and ornamented 


with gilt aaa by H. J. Townsend. 
A Pish Knife and Fork. Designed by John Bell. 
A Wine Glass and Pinger Glass. 


Designed 
by RK. Redgrave, A.R.A, 

A Bread or Cake Dish in glass. Ornamented 
with gilt enamel by John Absolon. 

A New Supper Tray in papier maché, especially 
for decanters and f asses. Designed and ornamented by R. Red- 
grave, A.R.A.; with Decanters and Glasses en suite, 


A Papetiere. To be executed by Messrs. Jennens & 
Bettridge. 


A Set of Dessert Knives and Forks. To be 
executed by Messrs. Rodgers & Sun. 


A Britannia Metal Tea Pot. To be executed 
by Messrs. Dixon, after a design by R. Redgrave, A.R.A 

Two Statuettes of Praying Children, in 
Parian. Modelled by John Bell; with appropriate Brackets. 


A Brown Earthenware Jug. Ornamented with 
bas-reliefs emblematical of travelling, by H. J. Townsend, 


A Salad Fork and Spoon, in wood and ivory, 
with Bowl, in ruby glass, &c. 


and or colours 





In Preparation. 


eld,’ after the Picture by W. Mulready, 
at the? Royal Academy in 1847, Painted on a 


‘The Ha 
R.A., — 
porcelain vase 


A Grate, with Chimney-piece, Fender, and Fire-irons 
en suite—exhibiting a new combination of metal and pottery. The 
Grate and Fender after the patent of Mr. J. Sylvester. 


A Series of Decanter Stoppers. 
J. C. Horsley. 


A Clock-Case, in metal and porcelain. Designed 
and modelled by John Bell. 


Candlesticks, in silver and plated metal. 


A Dish for the Drawing-room, to receive 
visiting cards. Designed in colours by D. Maclise, R.A. 


An Arm-Chair and Hall-Chair, in wood 
carving. 

The articles are sold by Mr. J. Cundall, 12, Uld Bond-street; 
Messrs. Paul & D. Colnaghi, 13, Pall Mall East; Messrs. Barry & 
Son, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly ; ; Mr. G. Bell, 186, F leet-street ; 
Mr. J. Mortlock, 250, Oxford- street; Mr. J. Philli 258 & 259, 
Oxford-street ; Mr. J: Tennant, 149, Seal and Mtr. J . Green 
(late — 8), 19, St. James’s:street. 

A Catalogue sent on receipt of a postage stamp. 


Designed by 


Every Book Collector and Librarian should have 
WILLIs's 
RICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE, 
le 7 royal pt in a sprinted cover, price only Threepence 
V isj , and to be i regularly 
on the 25th of every ‘month, containing a Kegister of all New W. ome 


published in England and on the ¢ Continent during each month, 
with their selling prices, authors’ names, &c. 


Also, a Collection of 1000 valuable Second- 
hand BOOKS, offered for Sale at the low prions affixed to each, 
affording unusual pode ey vb in collecting the best works of every 
class at the lowest market p: 

Py above forwarded aiden, on day of publication, to all parts 
ngland and the Colonies, upon the annual pre-pay: at of 
Three's Buillings to the Publisher. 


George V Willis, Bookseller, Great Piassa, Covent-garden, London. 
8, LEADENHALL Srreer. 


MADDEN’S ORIENTAL CATALOGUE For 1847 
18 NOW READY, 
And will be forwarded by Post on the receipt of 12 Stamps. 
The Sanscrit, Arabic, ae Hindoostanee, or MSS. por- 
tions may be had by ig two Stamps. 


ey as Sail ule year 


ELIZA COOK’S POEMS—NEW EDITION. 
Just published, the Fourth Thonsand of 
LIZA COOK’S POEMS; ‘Second Series,’ 
With a correct Portrait of the Author, Price 58. cloth. 
Also, the 4th edition of ‘ Melaia, and other Poems.’ 
Beautifully illustrated, price 10a. 6d. cloth. 


London; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Orders received by all 
Booksellers, 


a 














Now ready, 


‘THE WESTMINSTER AND FOREIGN 


UARTERLY REVIEW. No. XCIV, and LXXIX. for 
OCTOBER. 


Improvement of Lamied Property. 
Wit and Humour. 

Lord Somers. 

Irish Municipal Government. 
Philosophy o: —, 

. Colney {atch Asyl 

atural History of Oreation. 

. Bieotion Returns. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE, 

Recent Continental Literature—Sehnitzler’s Russia under Alex- 
ander and Nicholas—H offmeister’s Letters from the East—Kohl in- 
Denmark—Gotthelf’s Tales: How Christian got a Wife; Uli, the 

urer—Paris to Cadiz—Ernst Moritz Arndt—Masaniello. 


a G. Luxford, 1, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street. 
THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. XIL., price 6a., ore: tga _ 

1. The Geology of Russ 

2. The Polit “*y yiterature of Spain. 
3. Early English Poetr, 

4. Medical Missions. 

5. The Life of caer Paul Richter. 


6. Theoretical Ethi 
7. Lindley’s V table Kingdom. 
i a 


8. The Lands o' 
9. Browning's Poe! 
10. The Church of the Future. 
11. The Education Controversy—What has it done? 
12, Criticisms on Books, &c. 
London: Jackson & Walford, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard; and 


Simpkin, Marshall & Co, Stationers’-hall- oe Edinb burgh : J. 
Johustone. Glasgow: J. Maclehose. Dublin: J. Robertson. 


THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZIN E 
for NOVEMBER, price Half-a-Crown, contains 
Mademoiselle Lenortmand. 
Wills’ Lives of Illustrious Irishmen. 
The Watcher. From the R: otes Bachel 
Stray Leaflets from the German Oak.—No, 
The Comic goog By Guido Tm ay Chie. IL 
New Books of Poe peter. 
A Week in the Hebrides.—Gleanings in the Queen’s Wake. 
The a of the Albany. 
Poor and Pa 

10, University Reform—Trinity College. 

Dublin : James M'Glashan, Hy ,D'Vlier-street: W. S. Orr & Co. 
147, Strand, London. Sold by all at home and abroad. 


HE ECLECTIC REVIEW, for Novemser, 


contains :— 

The Anti-Bribery Society. 

Burke's Christian State.—New Theory of an Establishment. 
‘ravels in the East,—Tischendorff and Wilson. 

The Revival of P: rotestantism in France. 

‘he Sieges of Vienna by the Turks. 

Education free from State Control, 

The Navigation Laws; &c. &. 
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5th edition, price 2d 2d. 
METHODISM AS IT IS. 
Reprinted from the Eclectic Review. 
*y* A few copes of an Edition in large type, \ a 6d. each. 


eat case, 56 Cards, ~~? 
ASTRONOMICAL CARDS, 


In Question and Answer, adapted to interest and assist the 
hy student in the sublime science of Astronom: 

“ Parents educating their children at home will Ko “well to place 
in thels hands these cards, by the constant use of which more 
general information in the science of astronomy will be gained in 
= yo gece than is usually learned from books in the same num- 

er of years.” 





Ward & Co. 27, Paternoster-row. 











WITH A PORTRAIT OF ALBERT T 
HORACE VERNET, AND OTHER TORY ALDER, 
The NOVEMBER Number, price Half “ on 


ta-Crown, of 
BENTLEY'S MISCELLiy 
will contain x 
ALBERT THORVALSDEN : a Biographical 
wines HANS © ANDERSEN, cal Sketch, 
ith a Portrait by Hor 
The Marriage of Philip II. of Rambles in ym 
Spain and Mary of England: tures i i ‘ar 
a mniublisked Pe y Account from | | witobert Beh 
nar te Moss- 
» b 
a 2 of * Gisell y ae sar a 
The Torch-S peesh,. | 
A Gallop Cate 9 Southern Aus- 
ria — Boldo’s Story, and the 
_Hendslde, by J. Marvel. 
ne, 


Brian O'Linn; or, leat is Every- 
thing, by, W. H: Maxwell. - 


A Letter from an a4 Count: 
Ilouse, by Albert Smith. 


ASS-ASS-INAT ION: 
Aw Historica Tracepy, mm Two Acts, 
Edited by THEODORE HOOK, Esq. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
re 
PPRASER’ NS) MAGAZIN E for Novemsn, 
Pri contains 
1. The Sanitary Comission, sea tf the Health 
> Hecent Fostes 5 i Lyri ey ram: 
uives of Lord Lovat and Duncan F 
4. The Guerilla. i one 
. Hints om History. 
The Old Judge: on Life ture Col 
. The udge ; or, Life ina Colony. By th ’ 
Slick the Clockmaker’ A Pippin; or, Sheeyakinn a - 


ters. 
. The Darrack-Yard. 





of the Metropolis, 


ix Thoughts on Jewish Disabilities. A Lett . 
aurice, of King’s Colleg etter from Prete 


London: John W. — West Strand. 


INSWORTH’S MAGAZINE 
Contents for NOVEMBER. 

. James the Second ; or, the Hevquution of 1688, An His 
torical Romance. i Harrison Ainsworth, 
Esq. With an Illustration on Steel, by K. W. Buss, 

. manfred the Usurper ; or, the Sicilian Battle Field. By 
Thomas Roscoe, Esq. 

. De Lamartine at ‘Macon. 

. The Railway Station. By Mrs. 

; AN ew Song for my Old Budget Os it oft and Loss, By 

ohn 

. My Friend Tom Truefellow. wy 

. A Chapter on Shop W 4 y Paes Wie tater to, 

. Ansaldo and Dianora. By Robert Snow, Esq, 

. Launcelot Widge. By Charice Hooton, Esq. 

. Souvenirs of the French Stage. “ed Charles Hervey, Es, 

. Italy. By ~~ 3 Michell, E 

. All Souls’ Eve. . Hugh es, 

» te Gascons of 1585 ; or, the “ Forty-five,” By Alexandre 
mas. 





Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Contents for NOVEMBER. 

I. The Italian Programme. By L. Mariotti.— 
Play. A Legend of Macclesfield. By Robertson Son 
—Ill. The <ing of Prussia’s New Year's wy 
Russia, The Insurrection of the sot ira; 
about his Literary Acquaintance.— 

—VII. Fisher's Annuals,—V 111. 
or, the Snake Country. By Archibald B. Ri 
Spell- -Bound Cavern. A end e! 
Charles Stuart Savile.—X. Secret History of the 
and Times of George IV. By an Old Diplomatis. “XE 
Parisian — XIL._ Life = Reminisce wen of They 
Campbell. By Cyrus Redding, Esq.—XIIL. Sir "Ultver and In 
Silverlind. A Swedish Ballad.—X1V. The Out-Station ; or, Jaunts 
in the Jungle. By W. Willyams Grylls, os —XV. Adrien Roux; 
or, the Adventures of a Courier. By Dudley Costello, Esq—XV1. 
The Rajah of Sarawak and Lebuan. By Thomas Roscve, Exy- 
XVLL. Literature. 


Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


MESSRS. BLACKWOOD’S MONTHLY PUBLICATIONS, 
For NOVEMBER. 


a 
LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE 
No, CCCLXXXYV. Pane of. 


I. The N: f thi Antip ~~ 

he Navigation of the Anti 
ILI. Evenin; sat Sen, No, IL. oary iene, myer 
Getourtes? — - The fig Libra: I, Units: Ly 4 Hus 
—VIIL. Magus Muir.—IX. A No’ ee Sonos Reveae ae 


_-s. Valedictory Visits at Rome.—XL Hig Destitu- 
‘ion, 


A LISON’S HI STORY of EUROPE 
LX Vol. XL. of the New Edition, publishing in Monthly Ve 
lumes, handsomely a in Crown 8vo. 

Price Six er 


HE ATLAS TO. "ALISON'S EUROPE, 
Part VII. Publishing in Monthly Parts, each containins 
Five Plates. In crown 4to. orice 28. 6d. ; and on Large Paper, & 
range with the First Editions of the ae 38, 6d. 
William Blackwood & Sons, 45, 
37, Paternoster-row, London. Bold ar ookee 





IL. The 

















“WHY is a drover’s spiked stick like part of Buckinghamshire? Because it runs into Ox 


and Herts.” When it is stated that this is really a poor specimen of the jokes in the 


NOVEMBER NUMBER of “THE MAN IN THE MOON,” 


it is fervently hoped that the City authorities will take active me 


remains steady at Sixpence.—Office, 17, Warwick-lane, 


asures to prevent accidents from the crush on publishing day. The panic in the City has not affected the price, which 
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ERMONS, preached in > — of Rossall 


8 College, Fleetwords a WOOLLEY, D.C 
f U Srmiy ollege, Oxford. 
’ nerve and ate Chuan and Ww allege, Oxfor 
in ainall Sv. price 
HE ABBESS of SHAPTESBURY : or, the 
Tale. 
T Pt , Jou US of aa nvard. and Waterloo-place. 
= REV. ROBERT ANDERSON, 
7 par Svo. price 68, the 4th edition of 

pacricad “RELIGION exemplified by 

gti $ and PASSAGES from the LIFE of the late 
Ber. OBERT SNDERSON, Perpetual Curate of Trinity Chapel, 


Bright = the Hon. Mrs. ANDERSON. 








Rivingtons, t, Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
——————_. 

SERMONS BY THE LATE REV. W. NICHOLSON, 

ERM 


ILLIAM NI ICHOLSON, MLA. 
Ne Rector & AY Monrice, 0 and Master of Magdalen Hospital, 





In 12mo. price 78. 


chester. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Chanengen’. sna Waterloo-place. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. price 1 





est a of CH 








LESIASTICAL and CIVIL HISTORY 
josophical) copaidered, in Reference to the future RE- 
the Ascension to the Death of Wycliffe. (Dedi- 
) 
pile ord anda GEORGE TOWNSEND, D.D. 
Cai =e of Durham. 
ingtons, St. Paul’s 
In 12mo. price 98, the 2nd edition of fe 
COMPENDIUM of RUDIMENTS in 
A THEOLOGY: containing a Digest of Bishop Butler's 
Bi Newton on “ Le 
Anal oe Te eS DD. M.RS.L. 
OfChrist’s College, Cointrides 4 ead-Master of Horncastle 
vingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
» Of whom may be had, by the same Editor, ’ 
1. A Manual of the Rudiments of Theology ; con- 
and Pearson on the Cre: With a brief Exposition of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, and Information Sa Jewish Kites an 
mies, &c. 3rdedition. 12mo, 88, 


RISTIANS. first Three Books; comprising 
d, and Waterloo-place. 
Analogy ; an Epitome of Dean Graves = 4 Pentateuch ; and an 
Grammar School 
taining an Abridgment of Bp. Tomline’s Elements, Paley’s Evi- 
a A Digest of Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity. 





= — JOURNAL FOR 33, or STAMPED 4s, PER 
ANNUM. 


HE GENERAL ADVERTISER and 
MONTHLY MISCELLANY ; a Record of Events, Litera- 
ture, and Trade, and the Advocate of Social and Moral Reform. 
Contents for NOVEMBER. 
The Oureney — and List of Commercial Failures. 
eget e of Brotherh 
The recent wy tee and Capital Punishments. 
Epitome of pal aeaees 's Domestic and Foreign News. 
Laura Brid; 
List of Ban! — nti, ye) &e. &c., for the Month, 
from New Books—Gleanings, &c. 
The approaching Cholera, 
mn for the Y Fone. 
Reviews of New Publications, &. &c. 
y+ On the remittance of f of him P a a specimen number 
Price 3d. ; Stampe Md. Publish by Miall & Cockshaw, 4 
Hereshoe court, Deigate bill, London: and may be ordered of all 
er 





Handsomely bound in “Ss with im Mansi theese Wood Engravings, 


[LLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, 


NFIRMATIONS of SAC. I fi h 
HOMUMENTS cf LOYD 8 0! RED HISTORY, from the 


By W. C. TAYLOR, L.L.D. 


From the Birmingham Herald, 
FD needy and indispensable accession to the library of every 


From the Rev. wena’ aap Horne’s Introduction to the Critical 
of the — 
qnnty ore hundred texts ot | wiptare ore more or less 
is elegant _ ume, and in a manner 
equally curious and interest ti - i 


London : D. “ee wd Tilt & Bogue), Fleet-street. 


ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS, 

Tn cr.8y0. 48, 6d. bound, with 220 PENT engraved for the Work, 
pla ELEME TS OF PLANE 
Y; with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and 
SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
forthe Use of Schools, oe for Self-instraction. 
JOOLEY, A.B. 

Author of the* History of Maritime a and iylend Discovery,’ 

“a *The Negroland of the A . &e. 

Mr. Cooley seems. almost to wish to ict his own motto 
~ there is no royal road to Geometry,’ = following in thesteps 
of Playfair, he has “oy diminished both the volume of the 
= as well as the labour of the student. Prefixed to the Ele- 

ts are some remarks on the study of mathematics, as valuable 
forthe elegance of their style as for the correctness of their rea- 

a ”"—Civil Engineer and Architect's Journal. 
T is i & Se ae best edition of the Elements which has yet ap- 
heneum— which, for brevity, clearness, and discern- 
tention to ptothe wante of learners, cannot be easily surpassed.” 
merely Non fagazine,—* The editor has done all that could 
iedone to m make Euclid easy to beginners.”. es Chronicle, 


( Uniform with the ‘Elements,’ price 











COLEY’S GEOMETRI CAL *PROPO- 
vein ENS DEMONSTRATED; Eyt a Gueplement toEuclid: 
to the Exercises appen: * Elements,’ for the 
weet achersan = 4 Students. ii te is of 120 Propositions 
from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated in it by 


Dew 
x on ill found of wes valueas an aid to teachers of the 
8vo. price 1s. 
era FIGURES of EUCLID; being the 


Diagrams pea instreting the ‘ Elements,’ with theEnunciations 
separately for Use in the Class-room, 


Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane, London, 


Ninth Edition, improved and enlarged, price 3s. 6d. bound, 
A Bice SYSTEM MODERNIZED; or, a Com- 


ae a is annexed, A COURSE of MENTAL ARITHMETIC, 
By JOHN DAVIDSON, A.M., and ROBERT SCOTT. 
Also the following Works by Mr. DAVIDSON :— 
1, Key to Arithmetic Modernized. Price 4s. bd. 
2. The Young Arithmetician’s Guide; being an 
| = By Rateodyetens Course of Practical Arithmetic. *i0th edition. 


3. ay yy the Young Arithmetician’s Guide. 
Price 2s. bound. 

4. The Young Mental Calculator’s Guide. Price 6d. 

5. A System of Practical Mathematics, including 


Elements of Algebra and Geometry, with accurate Stereotyped 
Tables. 4th edition. Price 15s, 


6. Key to the System of Practical Mathematics. 
Price 78. boards. 
Bell & Bradfute,12, Bank-street , Edinburgh. 


piste SYSTEM OF ARITHMETIC, adapted to Modern | 


| fag oy ay 
2 vols. 8vo. 
MINUTES "OF THE COMMITTEE OF 
COUNCIL ON EDUC) ATION FOR 1846. 


Also, 
Minutes for 1908, 3s. Ga; “1842, 3s. 6d.; 1843, 6s.; 
1844, 2 vols., 128. ; 1 
oe ay John W. Parker, wet Strand. 


LMANACH “ie © GOTHA for for 1848, containing 
Portraits of Pius 1X., the Duke and Duchess of Mont- 
pensier, 

x A List of the Foreign Editions of the Greek and Latin 
Classica, and Catalogues of French, Italian, and German Books 
may be had gratis on om application 

Dulau ‘ Co., Foreign Booksellers, 37, Sasa 


his day is published, price 3s. 
wir 18 MY DUTY? Edited by the 
Rey. ARTHUR MARTINEAU, M.A., 
icar of Whitkirk. 
London: Hamilton, Adams & Co, ; Parker, Oxford; J.& J. J. 
Deighton ; and T. Hairison, Leeds. 














DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY. 
Now ready, 
VOL. XI. OF LIVES OF THE QUEENS 
OF ENGLAND, 
By AGNES STRICKLAND, 


Comprising THE LIFE OF MARY IL, Queen a Consort of William IIL, and THE LIFE OF ANNE, as 
-rincess. 


Also, just ready, 


TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
By Mrs. TROLLOPE, 


Authoress of ‘ Father Eustace,’ ‘The Three Cousins,’ &c. 3 vols. 
Henry Couisurn, Publisher, 


A Novel. 


13, Great Marlborough-street. 





B. Fellowes ; 
G. Greenland ; A. Greenland; F.C. W 
Cambridge; and J. H. Parker, Oxford. 


COMPLETION OF ROSE’S NEW GENERAL 
Now ready, Volume XIL., also Part XLVIIL, of 


A NEW GENERAL 
BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 


PROJECTED AND PARTLY ARRANGED 
By the late Rev. HUGH JAMES ROSE, B.D., Principal of King’s College, London. 


F. & J. Rivington ; E. Hodgson; G. Lawford; J. M. Richardson; J. Bohn; J. Bain; J. Dowding; 
Jestley ; James Bohn ; 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


Capes & Co.; T. Bosworth; London: J. & J. J. Deighton, 





-. IL 


A CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
On Ist November, 
In 3 vols. small 8vyo. TaintTy-s1x ILLusTRATIONS, cloth, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


READINGS FOR THE YOUNG, 
FROM THE WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Vou, I. TALES OF CHIVALRY and the OLDEN TIME. 
-. Il. HISTORICAL and ROMANTIC NARRATIVES, 
SCOTTISH SCENES and CHARACTERS. 


** We should think a selection of these (Sir WaLtTgeR Scort’s WritiNes), with some of the prints representing realities, 
from the Abbotsford Edition of his Novels, would be the most popular Child’s Book in the world; and the drawing-room 
set would last a good while longer.” —Quarterly Review, No. 147. 


Rosert CapeE.L, Edinburgh ; Hovutsron & Stoneman, London. 





JANE EYRE: AN 


the eyes with tears.”—Atilas. 
“The most ext di rod 





siderable force and skill."—Lilerary Gazette. 





NEW FICTIONS, 
Now ready, and to be had at all the Libraries. 


THE CONVICT 


By G. P. R. 
3 vols. post 8yo. price ll. lls. Gd. 


“AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by CURRER BELL, 
3 vols. post 8vo. price 1/. 11s. 6d. 


“One of the most powerful domestic romances which have been published for many years: full of youthful vigour, o 
freshness and , of nervous diction and concentrated interest. It is a book to make the heart beat and to fill 


A TALE. 


JAMES, Esq. 


tion that has issued from the press for many years. We know no author who pos- 
sesses such power as is exhibited in these volumes—no writer who can sustain such a calm, mental tone, and so deeply 
interesting, without having recourse to any startling expedients.”— Weekly Chronicle. 


HARDEN HALL ; or, the THREE PROPOSALS. 


Edited by the Hon, F~— B. 

3 vols. post 8vo. price 1/. 11s. 6d. boards. 

“The writer a to be well acquainted with the circles he describes, 
ppears 


The leading characters are drawn with con- 


London; SuitH, Expzr & Co, 65, Cornhill, 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY. 


The BUSHMAN;; or, LIFE in a NEW 
COUNTRY. By E. W, LANDOR, Esq. 1 vol. 8yvo. 
with Illustrations, l4s. 


Il. 


ST. ROCHE: a RoMANcE FROM THE 
GERMAN. Edited by JAMES MORIER, Esq., Au- 
thor of ‘ Hajji Baba,’ ‘ Zohrab,’ &c. 3 vols. 


Ill. 


SCHNITZLER’S SECRET HISTORY 
of the COURT and GOVERNMENT of RUSSIA under 
the EMPERORS ALEXANDER and NICHOLAS, 2 
vols, 8vo. with Portraits, 28s. 


Iv. 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY. 


Vol. II. of SIR HARRIS NICOLAS'S 
HISTORY of the ROYAL NAVY. 14s. bound, with 
Tilustrations. 


Vv. 


MARK’S REEF; or, the CRATER. 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 3 vols. 


vi. 


RAMBLES in SWEDEN and GOTT- 
LAND. By SYLVANUS. 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustra- 
tions, 14s. 


vil. 


GRISWOLD’S PROSE WRITERS of 
AMERICA. 1 vol. imperial 8vo. with Twelve Portraits 
in Mezzotinto, 18s. bound. 


Vill. 


SECOND EDITION of NORMAN’S 
BRIDGE. By the AUTHOR of ‘EMILIA WYND- 
HAM,’ &e. 3 vols. 


Ix. 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY. 


MRS. CHARLES RICHARDSON’S 
MEMOIRS of the QUEEN of PRUSSIA. 1 vol. with 
Portrait, 10s. 6d. bound. 


x. 


SECOND EDITION of PRESCOTT’S 
CONQUEST of PERU. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, &c. 
32s. bound, 


XI 


Rev. M. VICARY’S NOTES of a RE- 


SIDENCE at ROME. Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


xIt. 


SECOND EDITION (SECOND 
THOUSAND) of HOWITT’S HOMES and HAUNTS 
of the BRITISH POETS. Revised and corrected by 
the Author. 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 
30s. bound. 


Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 








NEW WORKS. 


The DOCTOR, &c. Vol. VII. From 


the Papers of the late Dr. SOUTHEY, L.L.D, Edited by the Rev. 
J. W. WARTER, Post 8vo, 14s, 


Bishop THIRLWALL'S HISTORY 


of GREECE. New Edition, revised; with Notes. VoL IV. 8&vo, 
Map, 12s, 


SYDNEY HALL’S LARGE GENE- 


RAL LIBRARY ATLAS. New Edition, corrected. Part I. 
Colombier 4to. 4 coloured Maps, 68. 


* % * To be completed in Fourteen Monthly Parts, 


Mr. R. N. HUTTON’S TRAVELS— 


FIVE YEARS in the EAST. 2 vols, post 8vo, Frontispieces, 218, 


THOMSON’S SEASONS. Edited, 


with Notes, by Dr. ANTHONY TODD THOMSON, F.L.S. &c. 
Feap, 8vo. 78, 6d, 


vr. 
The POETS PLEASAUNCE. By 
EDEN WARWICK. Square crown 8vo, with Ornamental Borders of 
Flowers and Insects, 208. ; morocco, 458, (by Hayday.) 


vit. 
The QUEEN and PRINCE AL- 
BERT’S VISIT to JERSEY, in the Autumn of 1846: a Series of 
Twenty-five Plates, by J. LE CAPELAIN. Elephant folio, Sl. 5s, 


vit. 

SEROUX D’AGINCOURT'S HIS- 
TORY of ART, from the Fourth to the Sixteenth Century: with 
a Series of 328 Plates, comprising 3,335 subjects. 3 vols, SS 


1x, 

MATTEUCCI’S LECTURES on 
PHYSICAL PHA NOMENA. Translated under the superinten- 
dence of Dr. PEREIRA, 12mo, 92. 


Mr. J. P. VINCENTS OBSERVA- 


TIONS on SURGICAL PRACTICE, and Inquiry into the Claims 


of Surgery to be classed asa Science. 8vo, 128, 


Mr. S. SOLLY’S Work on the HUMAN 


BRAIN: its Structure, Physiology, and Diseases. New Edition, 
enlarged, Svo, Woodcuts, 218, 


The following WORKS will be published 
IN NOVEMBER. 


XII. 
The PRIZE CARTOONS. Eleven 
Engravings, in a Portfolio. Large folio, 51. 58. ; nate _ -. 
ers, ¥ 


The OOD SHUNAMMITE. InMiu- 


minated Printing. Square fcap, 8vo, carved covers, %\#,; morocco, 
308, (by Hayday.) 


MIRACLES of OUR SAVIOUR. 


In Illuminated Printing. Square feap. 8vo. carved covers, 218. ; mo- 
rocco, 308, (by Hayday.) 


Xv. 
SAVINDROOG; or, the BHEELS 
and the BRAHMINS: an Historical Romance. By Captain 
RAFTER. 3 vols, post Svo, 


XVI. 

HAWBUCK GRANGE; or, the 
SPORTING ADVENTURES of JOHN SCOTT, Esq. By the 
Author of * Handley Cross.’ 8vo, with Illustrations by Phiz. 


The CHILD'S YEAR BOOK. By 


MARY HOWITT. Square 16mo, with Illustrations by John Absolon, 


XVIIT. 

Mr. G. FLETCHERS STUDIES of 
SHAKSPEARE in His Plays of King John, Macbeth, Cymbe- 
line, As You Like It, &c. Post 8vo. 10, 6d. (Next week, 


XIX, 
A Few REMAINING PASSAGES 
from the DIARY of LADY WILLOUGHBY. Crown 4to, (uni- 
Sorm in size with the first edition of Lady Willoughby’s Diary.) 


London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, AND LONGMANS, 





PRINTED FOR 
TAYLOR ax» WALTON 


Booksellers and Publishers to Universi 
rsi 
UPPER GOWER-STREBT, * Callag, 


DARLEY’sS 
SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY 


FOR THE USE oF 
SCHOOLS, PRIVATE STUDENTS, ARTISTS, 
AND MECHANICS. 
It is the purpose of this Work to furni: 
mentary Treatises on Mathematical ce pret rhe 
wants of the public at large. To youth of Gua 
public and private schools; to persons whose education - 
been neglected, or whose attention has not been ~ 
in early life to such studies; and to Artists and Mechanics 
these little works will be particularly suited, The prin. 
ciples of the various Sciences are rendered as familiar ang 
brought as near to our commonest ideas 88 possible; the 
demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the ning 
and brief forthe memory ; and the Elements of each 
are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortes 
form. 
I. 
Firra Epitioy, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


Containing in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of 
Euclid as is necessary and sufficient for a right understand. 
ing of every Art and Science in its leading truths and great 
principles. 

By Georce Dartey, A.B, 
Price 4s. Gd. cloth. 


II. 
New Enron, 


COMPANION 


TO THE 


POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


In which the Elements of Abstract Science are fami- 
liarized, illustrated, and rendered practically useful to the 
various purposes ef life, with numerous Cuts, 


By Georce Dartey, A.B, 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


Ill. 
Tuirp Epition, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR ALGEBRA; 


WITH 
A Section on PROPORTIONS and 
PROGRESSIONS. 
By Grorce Dartey, A.B, 
Price 4s. 6d. 
Iv. 
Seconp Eprtiox, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR TRIGONOMETRY, 


Both Plane and Spherical; 


With POPULAR TREATISES on LOGARITHMS, and the 
Application of Algebra to Geometry. 
By Grorce Dartey, A.B. 
Price 3s. Gd. cloth. 

‘*For students who only seek this limited knowledge of 
these sciences, there are perhaps no treatises which can be 
read with more advantage than Darley’s Popular Geometry 
and Algebra."—Library of Useful Knowledge, article ‘Me 
chanics.’ 


FAMILIAR ASTRONOMY. 


By Grorce Dartey, A.B. 
In 12mo. with Engravings, 5s. cloth lettered. 


“There is a vast deal of astronomical information com 
veyed in a most winning and unassuming manner in this 
delightful little volume, which, not less for the novelty of 
its plan, than the extent ofits intelligence, reflects intinite 
eredit on the taste and talents of its projector and edite 
Mr. Darley.”"—Sun, April 5, 1830 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 30, 1847. 


REVIEWS 


History of the Ancient Britons, from the Earliest 
Period to the Invasion of the Saxons. Com- 
ied from the Original Authorities. By the 
Rev. J. A.Giles, D.C.L. Bell. 
Tas histories of the ancient Britons hitherto 
produced have been ill-digested and fragment- 
rather than critical and complete—written, 
for the most part, either as contributions to the 
annals of the Christian church or to round off 
more elaborate works on subsequent periods 
into so-called Histories of England. Nor, pro- 
bably, is there extant a sufficiently ample and 
accurate body of material out of which to re- 
construct thesocial system—the laws and usages, 
the arts and domestic institutions, the religion 
and government—of the aboriginal inhabitants 
of this island; the knowledge of which could 
alone give a modern significance and value to 
the history of their political revolutions. | Pos- 
sibly, too, we have the means of knowing as 
much concerning them asit is of any great import- 
ance to be acquainted with. The records of semi- 
barbarian nations are of a general uniformity 
of character: the history of one such is the 
type and key of the ordinary phenomena mani- 
fested in all. In certain stages of their deve- 
lopement, nations, like individual men, only vary 
in as much as peculiar and local circumstances 
may determine some slight deviation from the 
normal condition produced by the operation of 
natural laws:—and, with all our predilection 
for the myths and traditions of our native land, 
itis not easy to discover what interest or instruc- 
tion they could afford to a people highly ad- 
vanced in the path of civilization. Very few 
of the original elements have remained vital in 
our political laws and social institutions, or 
entered largely and actively into the composition 
of the national character. 

The study of our progress during the nine 
centuries from its first appearance in authentic 
history down to the invasion and settlement 
of the country by the Saxons throws little 
light upon the many mysteries of our present 
forms of social existence. Not until that ener- 
getic and highly organized race had taken 
possession of the island did those grander in- 
tellectual and social developements commence 
which stamped a permanent and original charac- 
ter upon our laws and customs, language and 
institutions, Even the Roman domination, bril- 
liant and powerful as it was, left no moral or men- 
tal trace of its existence behind:—the Imperial 
legions finally withdrawn, the remembrance of 
their mighty achievements and long occupation 
of the country vanished like a dream. By the 
time of the consolidation of the country under 
the auspices of the Saxon dynasties, little save 
a few material fragments—the great military 
roads, some public and private buildings in a 
few principal cities, and the ruins of the Impe- 
rial fortifications in the northern counties—re- 
mained of all that the long supremacy of Rome 
had done for Britain. It was not until several 
centuries later—when her physical empire had 
disappeared from the map of the world—that 
Rome came to exercise a powerful influence, 
through the medium of ideas, through her reli- 
gion and her jurisprudence—through the former 
most potently, through the latter most perma- 
nently—over the progress and destinies of this 
country. The Roman elements which have 
continued vital in European society, and parti- 
cularly in England, flowed from Christian, not 
from Pagan Rome ;—and the nascent germs of 
whatever is still Roman in this island must be 
sought for in the eleventh and succeeding, not 
in the fourth and preceding, centuries, 


The history, therefore, of this obscure period 
of Britain’s fortunes—even were it possible to 
restore it completely—would fail, from want of 
‘continuity of interest and connexion with the 
present, to claim that general attention to which 
the early histories of Greece and Italy, and of 
our own country subsequently to the middle 
decades of the fifth century, are unquestionably 
entitled. Yet, imperfect as is the general out- 
line of events, and few and fragmentary as are 
the original authorities whose testimony can 
be relied upon, it is desirable that such infor- 
mation as we possess, or have access to, should 
be collected, methodized, separated from ex- 
traneous matter, and moulded into its most 
presentable and historic form. ‘There is little 
temerity in saying that this has not yet been 
worthily done. General historians — such as 
Hume, Lingard and Mackintosh —have at- 
tached, and perhaps rightly enough, little com- 
parative importance to the transactions of this 
period,—and have been content to make up their 
accounts from the Commentaries of Cesar, the 
incidental notices in Tacitus, and such like well- 
known, but fragmentary, materials: while, on 
the other hand, the special historians, such 
as Speed, Stillingfleet, Thackeray, have consi- 
dered it only under some particular aspect, with 
a view to the support of some ecclesiastical or 
antiquarian hypothesis. Nor has the author of 
the work before us—although his aim has been 
higher and his method, to some extent, less ex- 
ceptionable—produced a history which can be 
considered to obviate the necessity for a more 
complete and catholic undertaking. Dr. Giles 
is too little of a numismatist —too little con- 
versant with the archzological remains of our 
country—to be fully competent to write a satis- 
factory history of a period wherein mere literary 
authorities continually failthe student, and which 
must necessarily be recreated, if recreated at 
all, from very scanty and often contradictory 
fragments of evidence. It would require the 
critical sagacity, the vast antiquarian knowledge, 
the happy historic inspirations, of a Niebuhr, to 
evoke order and light out of the chaos of what 
is as yet only ‘“ materials” for a history of 
Britain. Nor does Dr. Giles profess to deal 
with the whole of the subject, or to submit the 
whole of the known materials to the ordeal of 
examination. He uses only the literary records 
—and the use which he makes of these is by no 
means over-critical. With sucli authentic docu- 
ments as coins, medals, preserved inscriptions, 
pottery, and other ancient remains, either of the 
Britons themselves or of kindred races on the 
Continent, he in part acknowledges that he does 
not possess that intimate acquaintance which 
would have enabled him to understand their 
value and assigned to them their proper place 
as illustrations of the social or inner history 
of the people whom he has undertaken to 
describe. But with the consciousness of this 
radical defect in his work, why did he not give 
it the name of a contribution to the history of 
the ancient Britons,—instead of the ambitious 
title which challenges notice on so much higher 
ground than that on which Dr. Giles is prepared 
to meet it? Considered as a history, his work 
is one-sided and incomplete ; but regarded only 
as a contribution from one department of the 
historical archives, we might find something to 
commend in its plan,—and even while we re- 
gret the absence of a severer criticism in dealing 
with the material of which it is composed, might 
still be able to accept it as one of the best frag- 
ments on the subject that has issued from the 
press, 

Within the limits which his acquirements 
have prescribed to him, the method adopted 
by Dr. Giles is not a bad one ;—namely, the 








collection of every known scrap of information, 
—every reference or allusion to Britain scattered 
throughout the writers of Greece and Rome, the 
work of Gildas and the treatise ascribed to Nen- 
nius,—excerpta from Venerable Bede, the histo- 
rical and topographical work of Richard of Ciren- 
cester—which he professed to have translated 
from a Roman writing contemporaneously with 
the events described—two lives of Gildas, the 
inscriptions given in Mr. Akerman’s ‘ Coins of 
the Romans relating to Britain,’ and other 
works on ancient monuments and sculptural 
remains. Of these last-named materials Dr. 
Giles makes, however, no sort of use. The 
whole of these fragments—in the Greek and 
Latin originals—are collected into one volume 
of ‘Historical Documents;’ which will be of 
considerable use to the scholar, and save him a 
vast deal of reference. We may notice, how- 
ever, in passing, that these documents, incom- 
plete as they are, occupy a greater quantity of 
paper and letter-press than the work which is 
founded upon them:—a fact which may be 
welcome to the critical student, but will hardly 
find favour with the general public. 


The first historical notice of Britain oes 
curs in Herodotus; who speaks of it and the 
lesser islands under the name Cassiterides (o¥ 
Tin Islands)—and only to say that he knows 
nothing further about it. The next notice is by 
Aristotle ;—who appears to have had a correct 
idea of the geography of ‘ Albion and Ierne.” 
The only other allusion made to the country by 
the classic writers before the invasion of Julius 
Cesar is by Polybius ;—who speaks of the pre- 
paration of tin by the natives. Afterwards, the 
wars of the Republic and the writings of Strabo, 
Pliny, Tacitus and others made the Roman 
world more familiar with the existence and 
resources of the country. For all practical 
purposes its history begins with the landing of 
the great captain upon its shores ;—and in nd 
more appropriate or worthy manner can it 
commence than in his own.words. Dr. Giles 
has not unwisely let Czsar tell his own story ; 
—contenting himself with supplying the ob- 
vious links, and indicating how far they may 
be literally trusted. 

Cesar had purposely withdrawn from the 
capital of the world, and left it to those active 
elements of licence and decay which were 
rapidly working its dissolution—that he might 
create in the hardy north a fame and a power 
which would enable him to return as its master 
when the crisis which all foresaw should actually 
arrive. With this object he entered Gaul, and 
pushed his victorious march over warlike tribes 
who had hitherto defied the Roman power. 
The most formidable of these nations, which 
passed under the common name of Belge or 
Belgians, occupied the north-western coasts 
from the mouth of the Rhine to that of the 
Seine. When he had mastered these and 
gained their shores a new world opened on his 
sight.— 

“The sight of Britain from the French coast thrills 
to the heart of the modern native of this insulat 
empire; and even the foreigner who can travel from 
Paris to St. Petersburg or Constantinople without 
having to cross a mile’s breadth of salt water, looks 
with interest upon the white cliffs of Britain,—cut off 
as they are from the rest of civilized Europe by 4 
mighty natural boundary, and sometimes lost to the 
sight in the fogs and tempests which are the danger 
and the protection of our is!and. It may then be 
easily conceived with what expansive feelings Julius 
Cwsar would look upon this new found land, opening 
for the first time to his eyes,—and perhaps also to the 
eyes of all who were then in his company. This 
was that land of which poctry said so much and his- 
tory so little: this was known to Cwsar as the fertile 
source from which the Pheenicians, the greatest com- 
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mercial nation of antiquity, drew their chief stores of 
the most useful metals: and the bold imagination 
of the first Roman conqueror who ever saw this 
country could hardly fail to anticipate the greatest 
advantages to himself and his commonwealth if he 
could subdue it by his arms. Cesar could not be 
at a loss for information from living witnesses on the 
subject of Britain; for the Veneti, who were some of 
his most powerful enemies, were a maritime people, 
possessing many ships, in which they crossed over to 
the island, and individuals among them were no 
doubt ready to assist Cesar, even though it was 
against their own allies.” 

The incidents and results of the two inva- 
sions which followed are familiar to every 
school-boy in the language of the leader him- 
self. The greatest of the Czsars retired dis- 
comfited from the island. Without asserting, 
with the spurious, or at most doubtful autho- 
rity of Geoffrey of Monmouth, that Czsar was 
defeated and driven back by force, we know 


enough to convince us that the Romans would | 


not have abandoned the island had they been 
able to maintain a footing in it at all; and the 
Commentaries themselves suggest the inference 


that their author encountered an opposition for | 


which he was totally unprepared. With the 
retirement of the Roman legions, the country 
again fell into obscurity; and it is not until a 
century later that attention was again directed 
towards the west,—when the insane Caligula 
marched at the head of the imperial army to 
gather sea-shells on the shores of the Continent, 
and to build a monument to his own folly, 
which is still in existence.* 

It is not a little curious that the most imbe- 
cile of all the Czsars should have conceived 
and executed the final subjugation of Britain. 
Anxious for the honours of a triumph, but de- 
sirous not to receive them as an eleemosynary 
grant from the Senate, he took advantage of 
some temporary disturbances in the country to 
send over an army which succeeded in securing 
a firm footing in the island—but little more. 
It required many years, many consular com- 
manders, many armies, to complete the subjec- 
tion of even the southern Britons :—and some 
of the opponents of the Roman progress were 
not unworthy of the Roman arms. The gallant 
demeanour of Caractacus is familiar to every 
reader of history and poetry:—nor was he 
alone in his rude but chivalric hostility to the 
world-conquerors. 

“Though the star of Caractacus had set in capti- 
vity, and his pertinacity to defend the liberties of 
Britain no longer stood in the way of Ostorius 
Scapula’s progress,—that able general was doomed, 
in his turn, to experience the caprice of fortune. 
*The course of his arms, which had hitherto been 
prosperous, began to assume a less decided character 
of success: whether it was that the removal of the 


captive king led the Romans to act with less vigour, 
as deeming the war at an end, or that the natives, 
in commiseration for their chieftain, were exasperated 


at his fate, and eager to avenge him. Suddenly, the 
prefect of the Roman camp, with his legionaries, 
left to erect fortresses in the country of the Silures, 
were surrounded by the Britons; and, if they had not 
been reinforced from the nearest towns and castles, 
would have been cut off toa man. Even as it was, 
the prefect, eight centurions, and all the flower of 


the ranks were slain on the spot; and not long after- | 


wards a Roman foraging party, and a troop of horse 
who went to their assistance, were defeated and driven 
off the field. Ostorius detached some light cohorts to 
rally them; but the attempt would have failed, had 
not the legions come up in time to take part in the 
fight. Their weight and solidity restored the battle,— 
which at last began to turn in favour of the Romans. 
The enemy fled, but with trifling loss, because night 
came on to cover their retreat. After this, there was 
incessant fighting, generally of a predatory character. 
Sometimes the armies would mect in the woods, at 


* Though antiquarians dispute as to its identity : some 
contending for tha Britonhuis on the coast of Ilolland,— 
others for the Tour d'urdre at Boulogne. 


other times in the midst of the marshes, according 
as chance or their own headlong valour directed : 
many an engagement took place by accident, others 
again were the result of stratagem and military 


order to revenge some previous defeat, whilst others 
were undertaken for the sake of plunder: these 
were sometimes ordered by the generals, but as 
often were conducted without their knowledge. 
The Silures were the most pertinacious in their re- 
sistance ; which was augmented by a remark of the 
Roman general, ‘that he would destroy the very 
name of the Silures out of Britain, in the same way 
as had been done formerly with the Sigambri, who 
had been transported to Gaul.’ These words in- 
flamed the rage of the Silures: they assailed and cut 
off two cohorts of the auxiliaries,—and by a liberal 
distribution of the captives and other booty, stirred 
up the other tribes to revolt also.” 


In the end, however, they were forced to 
succumb:—then came the calm of tranquil- 
lity and decline. Under the firm yet gentle 
administration of Agricola, the rapid tendency 
to decay was scarcely felt; but Rome was 
already dying at the heart—and the extremities 
of the empire received from her only spasmodic 
| pulsations or the action of a diseased vitality. 
| The account of that humane conqueror’s con- 
nexion with Britain can be perused in no other 
| form than the matchless biographical model of 
| his son-in-law Tacitus. Of the more general 
| information which Dr. Giles has been able to 
| elaborate from his various authorities we may 
| present the following passages.— 


“Of the scientific nature of the commerce carried 
on in Britain we know but little. The soil of the 
island was as green and fertile as it has been in all 
succeeding times; but the arts and modes of life which 
prevailed among its inhabitants will always be in- 
teresting to those who are born on the same soil 
and breathe the same native air. All our knowledge 
of these things must be drawn from the writings of 
their conquerors; for no written record of the Ancient 
Britons has come down.to us,and during the earliest 
period of their history, from the invasion of the island 
by Cesar to its settlement by Agricola, it is not pro- 
bable that the art of writing was generally known 
in the island. Of the mode of government which 
prevailed among the indigenous tribes of our island, 
it would be idle to attempt more than a recapitula- 
tion of the remarks which have already been extracted 
from the Roman writers. The kingly authority was 
not unknown to them, and its nature was no doubt 
similar to that of the German chiefs of tribes ; deriving 
its origin most probably from the more ancient 
patriarchal form of government, which is the inter- 
mediate link in the social progress between a single 
family and a tribe. Thus in all countries the first 
rulers have been no more than elders or heads of 
families, to whom succeeded chieftains or heads of 
clans, who have gradually shifted their authority 
from their followers to a definite extent of territory, 
including of course its inhabitants; and have thus 
become a species of petty king, or, as the Roman 
writers have termed them, kinglets. To this class 
would seem to belong the sovereigns of the petty states 
which we have had occasion to notice in the foregoing 
pages. But the next stage is the union of several of 
their smaller states or principalities into one;—and 
this was a stage in civil government to which the 
Britons never fully arrived. It is true, that to meet 
a formidable invasion, they could combine under one 
chief, generally some one who was well-known as an 
experienced military leader. Such was Cassivellaunus, 
who opposed and checked the progress of the first 
Cesar. Such also were Cunobelin, Caractacus, and 
Boadicea: but their authority naturally ceased with 
the emergency which gave birth to it:—though the 
lapse of another century might perhaps have pro- 
duced some eminent chief who, like the Saxon 
Egbert in after ages, would have united the various 
British tribes into one permanent kingdom. But 
the Romans came; and, as much by their skilful 
management of native quarrels as by the superiority 
of their arms, they extinguished for ever the dynasty 
of the aboriginal Britons.” 


Of the natural productions and manufactures 








maneuvre: many an expedition was contrived ine 
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of the island at that early period we have the 
ensuing summary.— , 


“Thus we learn from Martial that the Br 
were basket-makers; and it is more interestin om 
that they called their work by the same meme ie 
it still bears. ae 

bea of i art, a basket I 

From painte ritons came ; 

Now call the painted = sil we nee 
The same poet informs us that his own 
said to have already found their way in 
and to be chanted by the people. # 
production, for which Britain is stil] 
dogs; which in the time of the poe 
Somervile of his day, were 
attention. 


city 


Verses Were 
to Britain, 
th Another 
famous, was its 
_ poet Nemesian, the 
objects of well-merited 
Hunting Poem, v. 123. 

But not the Spartan dog and swift Molossian 

Alone demand your care ; for furthest Britain 

Sends forth a hound that’s swift of foot, and fit 

To urge the chase in this part of our globe. 
Lead and tin were well known products of Bntain- 
the former was first exported to the Mediterranean 
by one Midacritus, out of Britain, where it was found 
in extraordinary abundance, as related by Plin 
The same writer remarks, that the Britonssstill many. 
factured canoes made of wicker-work and covered 
with skins: such boats have continued in use on 
the river Wye, in Wales, almost to our own times, 
Amber was believed by Soctacus to be found in 
Britain flowing from the rocks, but this account has 
received no confirmation. Cherries, it appears, were 
already known in Britain before the first century of 
the Christian era. This fruit was first introduced 
into Italy, after the war with Mithridates, by Lucul- 
lus, about seventy years before Christ; and within 
120 years from that time, it had extended into Br- 
tain.” 

Our arthor discourses largely concerning the 
introduction of Christianity into this country, 
and waxes violent upon the subject of the Pela. 
gian heresy :—but into neither of these topics 
can we follow him. Of the Druids and their 
religious and political system Dr. Giles gives 
no opinion. He collects and lays before the 
reader the most notable passages concerning 
them in the ancient writers—and leaves the 
reader to collate them, to eliminate their con- 
tradictions, and express their essence for him- 
self. This, it must be confessed, is but a meagre 
mode of discharging the duties of an historian, 
We quote a pregnant paragraph from Diodorus 
of Sicily as a specimen of the information which 
the classics contain about so remarkable an in- 
stitution.— 

“There are among them [the Gauls] composers 
of verses whom they call bards; these, singing to 
instruments similar to lyres, applaud some, while they 
vituperate others. There are also certain philoso- 
phers and priests surpassingly esteemed, whom they 
call Druids. They have also soothsayers, who are 
held in high estimation; and these, by auguries and 
the sacrifice of victims, foretel future events, and hold 
the commonalty in complete subjection ; and more 
especially, when they deliberate on matters of 
moment, they practise a strange and incredible rite; 
for having devoted a man for sacrifice, they strike 
him with a sword on a part above the diaphragm: 
the victim having fallen, they augur from his mode 
of falling, the contortion of his limbs, and the flor- 
ing ofthe blood, what may come to pass; giving cre- 
dence concerning such things to an ancient and long- 
standing observance. They have a custom of per- 
forming no sacrifice unattended by a_ philosopher. 
For they say that thanksgiving should be offered to 
the gods by men acquainted with the Divine nature, 
and using the same language, and by these they deem 
it necessary to ask for good things; and not only in 
the concerns of peace, but even of war, not friends 
alone, but even enemies, also chiefly defer to them 
and to the composers of verses. Frequently, during 
hostilities, when armies are approaching each other 
with swords drawn and lances extended, these men 
rushing between them put an end to their contentions, 
taming them as they would tame wild beasts.” 

We cannot trace our author minutely -—<_ 
the five centuries of British history from the 
invasion of Julius Czesar to that of Hengist and 
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‘As the Roman power gave way before 
erevence of the barbarians on the eastern 


and northern frontiers of the vm sage 2 a 


ff from Britain to 
pene ey Seectened capital. For a time the 
wm nerveied natives clung to the protection 
Mt the emperors: but the letters of Honorius, 
“hich gave them an unwelcome enfranchise- 
: of from his authority, finally threw them 
, their own resources—and, unable in these 
Z find safety from their northern assailants, 
they called to their aid the warlike Saxons 
by promises of liberal pay and an advan- 
tageous settlement. The atter, considering 
the withholding of their pay a justifiable pre- 
text for seizing upon the soil when they had 
freed it from its ravagers, roceeded to dis- 
ess the Britons of the territories which they 
could no longer defend. Then, the aborigines 
unexpectedly flew to arms, assailed the con- 
yerors of their conquerors, and gallantly dis- 
puted with perhaps the most martial people in 
Europe for the sovereignty of their country. 
This is the most brilliant period of their annals 
_not even excepting that in which they resisted 
the first of the Casars. But here, most unac- 
countably, the historian fails us. With the land- 
ing of the Saxons he considers that his labours 
terminate:—and thus omits the last act—the 
heroic struggle—the solemn consummation of 
his chosen drama ! 





The Heart and the World. A Play in Five 
Acts. By Westland Marston. Mitchell. 


Mr. Marston’s drama recently produced at the 
Haymarket is now before us in a published 
form; and demands a more particular examina- 
tion of its literary merits than we were enabled 
to give on the occasion of its stage representa- 
tion. It has subtleties of thinking and beauties 
of utterance which only in the rendering of Miss 
Faucit were then adequately revealed ; and what- 
ever may be the degree of its success on the 
boards of the Haymarket, a portion of the proper- 
ties on which the author relied for success have 
been unquestionably sacrificed in part to his own 
manner of construction—and far more to the cast. 
It is what may or may not, according to the 
particular purposes which he has in view, be 
called a dramatic fault in Mr. Marston that he 
is fond of taking a psychological idea for his 
leading theme, and seeking formally to evolve 
itby the mouths of his personages rather than 
make it an easy and undogmatic inference from 
the incidents amid which they are placed. It 
is true that a design like this, where the 
writer has room for expatiation— has his 
choice of forms and is his own sole exponent 
to the apprehension of his readers,—admits 
of, and demands, the highest order of poetical 
thinking and the finest voices for its expression. 
But he who so plays with his resources for the 
exigencies of the stage plays at a loss. He 
squanders means, for a certain portion of which 
only can he expect direct interest. He throws 
bread on the dramatic waters which can return 
tohim only after many days—and scarcely at all 
from the direction in which he had formally cast 
‘it—He puts himself at the mercy of an aggre- 
gate of mouthpieces, all of whom are supposed 
to f into the depths of his spiritual intention 
and fill in the lights and shadows whose place 
he may have indicated only by outlines. The 
poet presumes on being interpreted by a com- 
pany of poets :—and while it may be questioned 
if such a dramatic corps would ‘not be a very 
useless staff in any manager’s hands, it is at 
least certain that none such has been collected 
m any metropolitan theatre that we know of. 
Nothing could more clearly mark the impolicy 





thing less materially eloquent than progressive 
circumstance and marked situation—than the 
obvious comparison of the strength and weak- 
ness of this very play according to the acci- 
dents of its caste. No shade of the poet's 
finest meanings was, or could be, missed where 
Miss Faucit was intrusted with their expression. 
What the author gave her to do was all done 
by a thinking and feeling power that echoed 
back his own. Every line that she delivered 
offered to the house revealings of the drama’s 
beauties, and won the audience to the poet’s 
wishes. The amount of the success which her 
fine acting secured to the play may be taken as 
the measure of what was elsewhere lost. None 
of the other actors saw all the meaning of their 
parts—and some saw nothing of it. Parts almost 
as fine as that which Miss Faucit made so fine 
were blanks in the performance. Even that 
lady’s efforts, great as they were and greatly 
recognized, were less effective at times than 
they should have been because they were un- 
aided. Written as portion of a harmony, her 
part was all the music given. Passion locked 
sometimes abrupt in her expression of it from 
the coldness against which it was too highly 
relieved.—The end of the matter is, that Mr. 
Marston’s success, if enough for the town and 
for the manager, is not enough for him. _ It is 
but a portion of the triumph which he should 
have had, had he condescended to write more for 
the thews and sinews of his actors.—It is in vain 
to urge that the theory of circumstance and situ- 
ation carried far enough leads to the melo-dra- 
matic, and subordinates the finer objects of dra- 
matic writing. Shakspeare has put as much of 
stirring incident on the stage as any melo-dra- 
matist of them all,—and he was a psychologist 
of very respectable dimensions, notwithstanding. 

The subject of Mr. Marston’s play is indi- 
cated in its title :—it is the battle of the “heart” 
against the temptations which beset it in the 
“world.” The full meaning of these terms im- 
plies, of course, a larger subject than the drama- 
tist has attempted :—put thus broadly, he sees 
clearly the limitations and prescriptions of his 
art. Were we disposed to be over subtle and cri- 
tical ourselves, we might find a logical defect, 
then, in his antithesis. Here, the ‘“heart’’ is put 
absolutely and generally—while the ‘‘ world”’ is 
put particularly and conventionally. The charac- 
ters of the play are, of course, subjected—as 
for dramatic use they could only be—to the in- 
fluences of an especial world. In this play, as 
elsewhere, Mr. Marston is a spiritual optimist. 
The virtues have, with him, the finalrule. We 
have here the heart more or less strong in varying 
natures to resist the snares which beset it—but 
still the heart, warring with its weaknesses, and 
ultimately victorious over them all. In Florence 
Delmar we have the heart absolute—the heart 
in its strength—too strong for such light fetters 
as a world of fashion or of folly forges. Vivian 
Temple, Laura Hallerton, Sir George, and 
the rest, have all hearts more or less tainted 
by the corruptions of the artificial life they 
lead — but all finally purified by the absolute 
purity that is at the head of the chain, and 
redeemed to the cause of the heart trium- 
phant. This is the key to the author’s inten- 
tion :—and an understanding of it is essential 
to a full representation of his text. But with 
the exception of Miss Faucit and Mr. Cres- 
wick none of the actors seemed to know any- 
thing of the matter. Miss Julia Bennett had 
evidently no suspicion that a heart was one of 
the properties intrusted to her; and she painted 
the character, passionate parts and all, in the 
colours of the mere coquette. The recurring 
memories of a young affection unnaturally 


| crushed and the traditions of a better nature 


of making the acted drama depend upon any- j than that which she habitually wears—which 





might in skilful hands have made a part not 
much below the heroine’s—even when ex- 
pressly written on the text were written for 
her in invisible ink, and came out occasionally 
only by virtue of the heat thrown upon them 
by her great interlocutor. Temple’s part is 
a constant struggle of his heart with the weak- 
ness which he /nows and finally masters—a con- 
tinued effort of his nature to get back into the 
shelter of the goodness which is consciously in it : 
and this it is just to say that Mr. Creswick per- 
ceived—but he is not a master of light and shade. 

The individual moral of the various characters 
has been sufficiently marked by the author for 
actors who can read poetical “ text-hand.” 

Laura. And time flies with him. With me, how tardily 
it creeps. Yes! in spite of admiration and success, I am 
oppressed by the tedium of existence. It might have been 
otherwise. The fondest dream of my heart sacrificed to a 
brother’s ambition, Iam become —— But why invoke the 
remembrance that tortures? Life must have occupation. 
(Rising.) 1 will bring this stubborn Temple to his knee,— 
extort from him the homage he alone withholds. I will 
outshine myself to-night ; enchain the free; and rivet anew 
the fetters of the bound. And now to prepare for the 
pageant.— 
Again— 

Laura. Florence I wish thee well, and all the more 
For fortune’s slight—would see thee bravely wed. 
I'll help thee to a husband; but thyself 
Must aid my plan. That needs diplomacy, 
Tact, forethought, system. 

Florence. And what gain by all? 
Nought worth the keeping. Oh, a lover's heart 
Is no beleaguer’d citadel whose walls 
Are mined to gain a passage! No; it waits 
To hear its lawful sovereign’s trumpet sound, 
And with exulting joy flings wide its gates 
To let the glory enter. Laura, you 
Have felt this surely. 

Laura (touched.) Once ! We've all been children, 
But we live on and——ringlets would become thy face, 
And well contrast thy neck. 

Florence. Oh, be sincere. 

Laura. Sincerity, girl, in this world, is like gold among 
the savages, who barter treasure for glass beads. ‘Tis a 
costly quality, but not current money. 


And— 
Sir George. You prate too much of love for one whose life 
Hath made a jest of 't. 
Laura. And who taught me? Who 
Ploughed up my generous shoots of early faith, 
But could not mine their root; for know, my heart 
Still cleaves to him you bade my lips disown, 
You ¢rush’d the flowers of life: behold its tares ! 
Its soil is vitaland must quicken! You 
Should not have said this. 
Sir George. But you'll sign this contract ? 
Laura. Never! 
Sir George, You'll see our father’s name disgraced ? 
Laura. How flows 
His blood in thee—heir of his name not blood ? 
In me it speaks. I'd be an outcast, drudge, 
Kiss Fortune's scourge, ere lock up in my heart 
Such shame to him who gave it power to throb. 
These, and much more of the kind, strike Laura’s 
key-note for her. They mark the contest be- 
tween a nature gone astray in the world and its 
own earlier and purer influences,—which it was 
given to Miss Jalia Bennett to shadow out. 
Then— 
The subtle spirit, fascination, dwells 
In every movement and infects with grace 
The meanest thing she touches! Robe, plume, nay 
The very glove she casts aside, retain 
The witchery of her form. But, this is ill: 
Where hearts are pledged, the eye should not be free. 
My lot is cast, nor willl e’er repent 
The vow that binds meto thine excellence, 
My simple, faithful Florence! There’s no joy 
But comes to earth enveloped in a dream 
Which, though it leave a solid good behind, 
Is in itself more fair. 


And— 


Oh, stone! Thou hast more life than breathing forms, 
Save hers thou copiest. What sorcery 
Masters my will and conscience? In this frame 
Two lives are struggling. Now the syren’s strain 
Allures me unresisting, and anon, 
Between its pauses, glides a purer sound, 
As 'twere the whisper of some watching star, 
The echo of first love. Back! back, while yet 
The finer instinct sways me. I'll from herce. 
From hence? What! quit the charmed sphere of grace, 
Ambition, power—the sun to which all spheres 
Beside, are earth's ’—Yet there to live and peril 
For honour’s show—itself! The right being clear, 
I'll think no more, but act. Who ponders—falls ! 
indicate the character of Vivian Temple's 
struggle. Sir George Hallerton says :— 

Five years ago, | wasa man of feeling and principle ;—nay, 
marked for distinction;—esteemed a generous friend—and 
indulgent master, Now! 
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And the following short scene describes the influ- 
ences which wean him from his more noble self.— 


Laura. This man I love not. In unguarded hour 
Thou didst persuade me ! 

Sir George. In this guarded hour 
I must do so. Refuse me ;—into air 
Dissolve these stately domes, these pictur'd walls ; 
These velvet floors, The sky's thy roof, the bound 
Of thy new home—the horizon! Thou shalt tread 
For carpet—stones and shingles! Nay; believe 
A prodigal's confession. 

Laura. Brother! 

Sir George. Add— 

My honour, too, depends on thy compliance. 

Laura. Explain. 

Sir George. I will. Our all surrendered, I remain 
Large debtor to my friends. How came this recks not. 
*Twas folly—madness! Temple proffers thee 
An ample portion. Thou must save me, sister. 

Laura. He knows it? (after an inquiring pause.) 

oh, brother! 

Sir George. Hear me, Laura. 

For this last refuge I have schemed, toil'd, borne, 
And forborne,—check’d my passion, worn my thought, 
Belied my nature! "Twas my skill that foil’d 

His lowly love for Florence. 

Laura. Ha!—proceed. 

He loved her! That I knew not—deem'd on him 
She practised wiles. Thou said’st so. 

Sir George. No; their love 
Bore a long date. One hour her coldness stung him, 
I press’d the advantage; urged him by his honour 
To ratify, in words, the vows his acts 
Had pledged thee long before. 

Laura. A worthy plot! 

How feel’st thou, Sir? Elate? And here’s the key 
To Temple’s change. His heart’s remorse hath bred 
This reveller’s spirit in him. Worthy deed ! 

Sir George. "Twas a base deed. I loathe it. Yet no choice 
Between this secret shame and infamy 
For common eyes to gloat on! 


So, Thornton, Osborne, and the rest have all 
occasional glimpses of that heaven of the heart 
from which they are wandering,—lured by the 
‘‘ singing birds and talking trees” of the world 
—and to which they all seem tending finally to 
return, 

We have left ourselves little room to illustrate 
as we could have wished the poetry of this fine 
and spiritual play :—which should do much for 
the enhancement of ‘Mr. Marston’s meieen 
But we must give one sustained example, in the 
scene wherein Temple’s good angel finally takes 
leave of him for a time,—and Florence Delmar 
indignantly flings off the heart that had denied 
its faith before the world.— 

Temple. Florence !—How you start ! 

Why pace you to and fro, disorderly ? 
Florence. 1 am calm, Sir! (She sits.) 
Temple. What hath moved you ? 
Flor. A stale sorrow, 

A woman's wrong. (Offering the book.) 

Temple (taking it). You give the fond conceits 
Of fancy too much sway. I pray you, Madam, 

Follow example and conform your course 

To custom, and the fashion of the times. (Carelessly open- 
ing the book). 

What air-spun grief o’erwrought you ? 

Flor. I confess 

Acommon theme. You'd know it? Years ago 

A maiden gave her faith in trust to one 

Who after found its custody a burthen. 

Fame, courtlier manners, more instructed smiles 

Made his vows fetters. When she heard, she wept not. 

Her whole heart was one frozen tear. Alas! 

She was a simple girl, and had not learned 

The fashion of the times. 

Temple. A foolish girl! 

What she supposed reluctance might be prudence. 
Flor. The fashion of the times calls falsehood so. 

Temple. But he did not desert her! 

Flor, You have read 
The story then ? 

Temple. 1 say, whate’er his sins, 

His honour bound him keep the oath he pledged— 

He kept his word. 

Flor. And for his honour’s sake ! 

Oh, pardon me: he did not keep his word. 

He vowed a heart whose tribute was its life, 

A love should leap to hers like flame to flame! 

He gave her—what? A hesitating hand 

Because his honour bade him. Oh, she meant 

Her love to be his trophy, not his chain! 

Temple. He would have wed her. "Iwas his oath’s extent. 
What could he more than yield the rights she claimed ? 

Flor. The rights! 

Temple. Yes; I concede the rights. 

Flor. The rights of love. 

They are so easily phrased—so soon restored ; 

Heart-strings a touch untunes, a touch repairs. 

Oh, Sir, thou canst not love! Love hath no rights, 

It doth not know the word. Earth's substance ta’en, 

Earth’s laws may give thee back. Thy fair repute 

Maligned, earth's laws may vindicate. But love 

That in it hath no property of earth— 

Hath no appeal there. Rights it casts away, 

Is proud to be defenceless; allits hond 


No? 


The nature it confides in. Break that bond; 

It feels its beggary—but pleads no rights. 

Temple. Madam ! that stately pallor stirs my soul 
More than a Hebe’s blush. It is the form 
Haunted my youth ; but crowned, as a throne’s heir 
Had passed intoamonarch. (Aside.) I concede 
You triumph here! But show the vanquished pity. 

Flor. Ay; pity! There's the loss, that we must learn 
To pity what we worshipped —Vivian Temple! 

What is the master-pang—there is but one— 

That wrecks a woman’s future? Pours the world 

Scorn on her chosen? Well; she takes his hand 

And drops the world’s. Is want that crushing pang? 

I tell thee, when of nights her slender hand 

Smooths his brow’s anxious lines, and soul-filled eyes 

Glorify pale, worn faces,—she thanks Heaven 

That taught her, through her very penury, 

How love can grow by suffering. Is it death ? 

Temple (breaking in, with much emotion). No, no! 

Flor (rising). Isay no too. Then what? 

Temple. Oh ; nothing, nothing ! 

Flor. Yes; his fall from worth! 

Faith rides o’er mountain billows by one light 

We deem a star. Prove that a meteor—then, 

We strand, we strand ! ¢ n 
The following scene told, as it could not fail 

to tell, in the acting,—and should have told yet 

better.— 

Osborne. Come! A toast. 

Fair Florence Delmar! (To Thornton). Thou shalt speak 
her thanks 

Whose lavish favours make thee deputy. 

Thornton (smiling). Oh base insinuation! 

Osborne. Nay, he knows 
She did capitulate—yea, struck her flag, 

Ere well he had laid siege. 

Sir George. Peace, Sir! 

Osborne, ’Tis true, 

If vouchers given ‘neath her own hand can prove it. 
Thornton (affectedly). They went not to that length. 
Temple. What, Florence Delmar ! 

Go on—well? 

Sir George. Madman! Peace! 

Temple. Goon! You say 
That Florence Delmar—Oh, I choke! (aside), You say— 

Thornton (pointing to Osborne). He says it, Sir! 

Temple. Say it thyself. 

Thornton. Not I. 

Temple (starting up, and with sudden vehemence). 

Unsay it, then! Or by the all-piercing ken 

That sees the shudder of thy slanderous heart, 

I'll strike thee, liar ! 

Osborne. Friend, methinks your jest 
Is hotly season'd! 

Temple. Jest!—Take heed! I bid thee 
Now—without pause, or moment’s subterfuge, 

Give thy black lie—the lie; that ere it breathe 

To taint the air, it perish. Do it, lest 

Confession lose its grace—compell'd, not given! 

(To Thornton). 

Thornton. Rude man! I breathed no slander. How recal 
The words I did not speak ? 

Temple. You did not speak ! 

Most true. Your mischief masks and walks o’ nights! 

Thou crawling slave! that spread’st for Virtue’s feet 

The net, but shunn’st her eye. 

Sir George (aside). 1 dreaded this. 

(Aloud.) These are discourteous words. 

Temple. They’re honest words, 

Dost thou rebuke them—thou, a brother; thou 

Arrest the arm should shield thy sister? Shame! 

Sir George. She needs no shield—He dares not— 

Temple. Right ! He dares not. 

His shaft is aimed where fortune’s flew before,} 

At one who hath no father, brother, friend! 

Wrong'd, lonely, desolate! Ay, cringe ! 

Osborne (to Thornton), Thy blood 
Is cool to brook this! 

Thornton. Cringe to thee ! 

Temple. No, Sir! 

To the pure excellence thy lips blaspheme— 

The virgin loveliness that Providence— 

Because it knew it holy—left defenceless, 

But its white robes for armour! Gaze on that, 

And, dazzled by its radiance to the sense 

Of thine own darkness, cringe, though not to me! 

Osborne. Hold, Sir! I make my own the indignity 
You do my friend. 

Temple. I do it not. I name it. 

It is his own. The shame—the only shame— 

We bear, is that we make. Hence from my sight! 

I do not lay thee prostrate, lest my hand 

Should take contagion from an infamy 

It cannot add to! 

Florence’s passionate appeal to Laura (to 
whom Vivian Temple is by this time betrothed 
—remorse having made of him a reckless re- 
veller, in the vain hope to lose the memory of 
himself) to save her lover from his growing de- 
gradation was a powerful passage—and power- 
fully felt.— 

Laura. Hast nought to ask—to utter—ere I go 

Is there no boon? Well! 

Florence. None. Yes, one thing—save him ! 

Oh, save him—save him! 

( With sudden emotion as Laura is going.) 
Laura, Ue's in peril then? 
Florence, His heart—his peace are perilled ! 
Laura (tenderly). lf they be— 
Such evils lie not in my scope of cure. 
What can I do? 








Florence. What do? What could’st thou not 
His honour for thine impulse drain oo 
Of all thy soul in gracious deeds to buy 
His spirit’s ransom? In thy nature shrine 
So much of good that when he loves thee most 
He needs must most love goodness for thy sake, 
Desist not; faint not; for thy mighty prize 
Count patience dross! Should he upbraid thee, hope: 
Repel thee—hope! neglect thee—hope, still hop ‘is 
And with the tireless constancy of love ™ 
Knock at the sleeping virtue in his heart 
Till it awake and hail thee! Oh, be sure 
Beauty less triumphs in a world of slaves 
Than in one heart she raises and reclaims ! 
Laura. Yes; this islove! ( Aside.) 
Florence. Oh, did’st thou know, like me, 
What lofty tones sleep in those chords which now 
Harsh folly jars! If o’er his head had met 
In one fell constellation all ill stars, 
And poured at once their pitiless vials down— 
Scorn, sickness, poverty—I could have borne it; 
But thus in self degraded! Oh, what shame - 
— = = cankers self-respect! What death 
.ike that which sears the heart and mak 
An animated tomb! ene 
Laura, Florence, I'l save him, 
If there be power in effort! 


Our readers will see that Mr. Marston has 
many of the best elements of a successfull drama. 
tist:—fine dramatic conception and fine dramatic 
expression so far as dialogue is concerned, 4 
little more care in construction and a larger 
practical concession to the exigencies of his art 
will secure to him greater stage triumphs than 
any which he has yet achieved. 





Notes of a Residence at Rome in 1846. By, 
Protestant Clergyman. Bentley. ’ 
So much has been written upon Rome, ancient 
and modern, civil and Be to heme that it 
might be thought a new volume upon such a 
subject could hardly awaken curiosity or inspire 
interest. Every spot of ground has been so re- 
peatedly me Ae and every object so well 
described, that even ordinary readers are almost 
as well informed as if they had personally 
visited the marvels of the Eternal City. Yet 
there is a kind of magic in the name which 
still seems irresistible,—and in one respect at 
least there is room for originality. As Rome is 
the citadel of Catholicism, the Protestant world 
may well be solicitous to know how far that 
ancient system can endure the light of growing 
intelligence, and what is the attitude of the 
Church in reference to the grand social and 
moral improvements of the present day. The 
political characteristics of the Papal Court would 
form a new and instructive chapter in the his 
tory of our age that could not fail to interest 
all classes, and invest this otherwise exhausted 

subject with some degree of novelty. 

In this one respect we confess that Mr. Vicary 
has disappointed us. His volume is written 
exclusively upon the Church,—and yet the 
notices of the kind to which we have referred 
are so scanty, that it is clear they have found 
their way into the composition rather by acci- 
dent than by desire. Even of such rare and 
incidental observations, some have their appli- 
cation rather to the late government than to 
that of the present Pope. ‘Thus, for instance, 
in commenting upon the multiplication of 
churches, which are already far more numerous 
than the wants of the inhabitants, our author 
observes :— 

“The funds which are thus uselessly bestowed 
might with much greater wisdom be applied to 
objects of undoubted utility. To improve the nav- 
gation of the Tiber from Rome to Ostia would be 
productive of the greatest prosperity to both these 
cities, That classic river is navigable only for boatsof 
twenty tons burden, and has evidently deteriorated 
since the days when the Cvesars carried on its waters 
the ponderous spoils of Egypt. A rail-road, too, 
from Civita Vecchia—a distance of forty miles— 
would easily and expeditiously convey merchandise 
and passengers from that excellent port. This would 
be a national bencfit; and would steadily and toa 
large extent increase the revenue. These subjects 
have been brought under the notice of the gover 
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and — A pom Papal executive, they have been 
ee pened or abandoned. The reason is evi- 
either PT march of improvement, and the gencral 
lt ‘the minds of men and things, which have 
change 1” rked the last quarter of a century have 
strongly a with jealousy and alarm by the occu- 
rae Vatican. They fear—and perhaps not 
1 t foundation—that the elements of change and 
vithou -» which have been working amidst society, 
men science and literature—would, if 
on to approach the Roman capital, be trans- 
si ved to the religious system which, enthroned here, 
fer creat heart, sends forth its streams to so large 
<— a the world. Their strength consists in 
. heen and they are too well aware that 
ie ee infesnces once permitted to operate, the re- 
ms of Rome, with its mitred prince, and all the 
peat” superstructure which has held in vassalage for 
yan poth the minds and bodies of men, would run 
the hazard of crumbling into dust.” 


Now, while it would be idle to deny that 
these censures are just in reference to the past, 
it is notorious that the accession | of the present 
Pope has brought new and more liberal principles 
into operation, likely to prove the commence- 
ment of a more auspicious era for the Catholic 
yorld. It is reasonable to suppose that these 
principles must have been long working their 
yay in secret ere they attained to their present 
ower. We cannot imagine such views to be 
held by the reigning pontiff only ; and we should 
have been glad to know, from a thoughtful 
witness, to what extent he possesses the sym- 
pathy of the clergy, and above all the confidence 
of the people at large. But on these points 
Mr. Vicary is unaccountably silent. He gives us, 
however, one interesting portrait—that of Lam- 
bruschini, the papal Prime Minister during the 
reign of the late Pope.— 

“Of the whole body of cardinals he is the most 
remarkable and striking. There are many beyond 
him in vears—for his age is only between fifty and 
sixty—but none in personal appearance. THis car- 
rage is erect and manly; his head fine and intellec- 
tual. He possesses an eye dark, but full of fire, 
bespeaking equally vigour and decision. The fore- 
head is high and beautifully formed, indicating no 
vant of mental faculty; his features are handsome, 
and lose none of their expression in the disfiguring 
dress he wears. In fact, every line of his face de- 
cares him a man to whom nature has given no 
ordinary ability, as it tells us that that endowment 
has been cultivated by study and education. He 
looks like one who has the cares of state upon him, 
and I should say he was not unequal to the task. 
Llambruschini possessed the unlimited confidence of 
the late Pope; he was more than his Prime Minister, 
—he was his Cabinet, his ‘alter ego.’ Gregory 
never engaged in any serious matter without having 
fist availed himself of his advice; and instances are 
not wanting where he had failed to fulfil a promise, 
or had broken a pledged resolution, because it did 
not meet with the concurrence of his Minister. The 
Pope was a cautious and timid man, and, though not 
devoid of penctration, felt the want of all those qualities 
which he found to his hand in his favourite cardinal. 
Although in so high a position, he did not abuse it. 
There seemed to have been a reciprocal affection; 
the Pope’s estimation of him was well known; and 
during the processions Lambruschini used frequently 
to turn, as it were, to see that his aged sovereign and 
bishop was duly attended to and taken care of. 
lambruschini is decidedly patriotic, and has done 
more than any man in modern times to repair the 
shattered edifice of Romanism. But it is a question 
whether his inflexible character is best calculated to 
promote the objects he has in view. The ground he 
takes is too high, and less adapted to the present 
aspect and position of the Roman Church than altered 
times and circumstances warrant. He forgets that 
Romanism is on the decline, and that the weakness, 
if not the imbecility of age, has beset her, while her 
policy and plans would become more the meridian of 
her strength. In the long disputes with Russia he 
hever yielded—a ridiculous warfare with a potentate 





so powerful and energetic as the Czar. The front 
that he has generally opposed to France has been 
bold and uncompromising. It is very possible that 
Lambruschini will one day occupy the pontifical 
throne; the Roman Church will have a Pope of 
worth and probity, but the Roman people a decided 
enemy to reformation and free institutions.” 

We have been struck with the candid and 
enlightened spirit in which Mr. Vicary has dis- 
cussed so much at large the various ceremonies 
of the Catholic religion. He writes as a Pro- 
testant—but without bitterness. Few, if any, ex- 
pressions escape him which could give reasonable 
ground of offence to any member of the Catholic 
communion. His manner is that of one who 
feels that the time is come when differing 
churches should learn to live in peace and 
deal tenderly with the errors of one another. 
This feature of the book before us we mention 
as its highest praise.—But it abounds, besides, 
with vivid and eloquent pictures of the festivals 
and processions of the church, drawn with per- 
fect freedom and yet without the alloy of ran- 
corous hostility. Even the disapprobation 
which a Protestant may feel is rather implied 
than expressed. On the whole, we are inclined 
to think that this volume contains the most 
copious, interesting, and unobjectionable de- 
scription of Ecclesiastical Rome that has yet 
been produced. 


For this reason, we will give an extract or 
two which may be taken as fair samples of the 
kind of entertainment which our author has 
provided for his readers. The first, on the pic- 
ture of St. Anthony preaching to the fishes, 
will indicate our author’s more humorous vein; 
—which we do not certainly offer to our readers 
as of a very perilous or exciting quality.— 


“When Alexander arrived at the sea, he wept 
that the boundaries of conquest had so soon arrived; 
not so St. Anthony;—more ambitious, he launches 
his weapons of persuasion against the hordes of the 
world of waters, prisoning them by his arguments, 
and thus left the hero of antiquity in the shade. 
Among the fish you can observe several sorts and 
species. The cod approaches with a beard like an- 
other capuchin, and plashes its neighbours to obtain | 
a nearer view of the holy man. The gurnet elevates 
its hard head, with its eyes fixed full upon the saint's 
visage: its character is easily known, from the genuine 
brownish red, which proclaims its identity. The | 
salmon, with its silver scales, skims along the | 
face, and by the splutter that it makes seems to have 
had a sort of pharisaical devotion—a theatrical dis- | 
play to catch the eye of the preacher. Flat-fish | 
there are none. Probably turbot or sole would have | 
discomposed St. Anthony; the spectators, too, might | 
have supplied this deficiency. The larger ‘sea 
beasts,’ whales or seals, have pursued their usual 
career in the ocean, but the smaller fry are innumer- 
able. Or it may be an allegory, for which we do 
not give the painter and his patron sufficient credit. 
Indeed, it must be so; as St. Anthony must have 
known that water is a non-conductor of sound, and 
that fishes do not hear. It represents, then, the 
different classes of hearers—the conduct of the con- 
verts of his times. The cod may be taken as the 
type of sincerity; its whole look and demeanour be- 
speak this. The gurnet is also the mark of a class. 
But I think the artist or abbot would have us be- 
lieve that the preacher could have but little effect 
there, also, its bony cranium resisting all his words; 
like many who listen to a sermon, and do not suffer 
the words to penetrate within. The salmon, it is 
evident, indicates coxcombs; those who dress gaudily 
and carry their worldly airs into the temples. The 
flat-fish, deaf to his calls, manifestly points out men 
whom the cares or pleasures of the world keep out 
of sight at the bottom. Again, observe the skill 
displayed. There are no eels listening; such slip- 
pery, tortuous persons hardly ever attend a sermon. 
Whales are absent at their usual avocations; such 
great sinners then, as now, no doubt, would give 
little heed to ministers. Viewed in this light, we 
may discover in this picture penetration and know- 











| ness was removed only to discover decay. 





ledge of human nature rarely equalled,” 


Among the remarkable paintings abounding 
in Italian churches our author describes one, of 
the most daring and extraordinary conception.— 

“ Leaving the square at Luce, which contains the 
cathedral, built with alternate pieces of white and 
black marble, I entered a long and narrow street, 
and when I had traversed it for about half a mile, I 
suddenly came upon the ancient and massive.church 
of San Martino. It contains some pictures by the 
old masters, several altars, as usual, and a few monu- 
ments. But the object that struck the most, and 
deeply arrested my attention, was ‘a fresco painting 
on the west end and on the outside. The Virgin is 
represented inflicting corporal punishment upon the 
youthful Jesus. She holds a rod in her hand, with 
the other she holds the garments of the child. She 
is in the act of inflicting punishment. The child is 
in alarm, and its eyes are eagerly directed to St. 
Anna, the mother of the Virgin, in the background, 
entreating her intercession to escape the cruel ordeal, 
The look of the Virgin is not that of affection, but 
has the stern and harsh appearance which we might 
imagine a schoolmistress to have when engaged in a 
similar occupation, Under the picture is written, in 
very legible characters, ‘ Jure matris rege filio.” 

One more extract must bring our notice of 
this pleasant volume to a close.— 

“ The Capuchins of the monastery on the south 
slope of the Pincian are interred under their own 
church. After they have lain a sufficient time for 
the worm or the damp to divest the bones of the 
enveloping muscles, the brotherhood descend into 


| the narrow house and raise the skeleton from its 


long repose. They then place it in an upright posi- 
tion in the chapel exactly under the church, and 
dress it in the coarse robes the Capuchin wore during 
life. There may be seen a spectacle sufticiently 
harrowing. A group so gaunt and grim, probably, 
has never existed, except in the pages of poetry or 
romance. But ‘truth is strange, stranger than 
fiction.” There they stand, as silent as the grave 
they have left,—dark and mute as midnight. It is 
a scene that freezes, casting over the heart some of 
the gloom that surrounds the place, and reflecting 
there much of its desolation. The bare skulls and 


| the hollow eyes meet you at every step, and it is 
| impossible to divest oneself of the idea that they 
| are unearthly, looking upon you, and searching into 
| your soul, 


While we wander in this wide grave 
imagination gives them life, and in the flickering 
light of the torch a limb seems now to be in motion 
and hand now to be upraised, those bare teeth seem 
to chatter, and that dark form to move suddenly 
towards you. There they stand in files, as if you 
had visited Pluto’s realms and beheld unveiled the 
dread proceedings below. A minute before all was 
life in the streets above ;—here is the stillness and 
reality of death. There the Italian sun bathes 
towers and temples in its living light ;—but here dark- 
I pity 
the poor Capuchin who looks forward to this as his 
resting place ; denied the slumber of the tomb—that 
sleep that knows no waking,—pillowed with no sister 
or sire, nor with the freshness of morn over his cold 
bed, the sunbeams warming it into verdure, or the 
starlight falling upon it, like messengers from Heaven, 
His sleep is broken, the sanctuary of his repose 
defiled, that he may stand as a gazing-stock to the 
stupid populace—a mark for the sneer of the 
thoughtless or the jest of the profane. Such a scene 
certainly can be of no use to the living, and it is 
obviously deficient in respect for the dead. The 
earth, our common mother, claims those perishing 
elements, and it would seem to be sacrilege to take 
them from her bosom.” 

The reader will find much more of the same 
quality in Mr. Vicary’s pages;—none of the 
amusement which they yield taking, as we have 
said, in any degree the character of prejudice 
or the language of offence. The book har 
monizes well with the new tone of thought and 
feeling awakened in—and towards—Rome. 





The Bachelor of the Albany. By the Author of 


‘The Falcon Family.’ Chapman & Hall. 


The “half of the pair of scissors unfit for aught 
else than to scrape a trencher” (thus Benjamin 
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Franklin symbolized The Bachelor) has by no 
means been contentedly resigned to such un- 
rofitable occupation by the world of hearts, 
foods and heads. Single men have been 
sharply looked after as useful and precious | 
commodities from the days of Patriarch Abra- 
ham down to those of Mr. Rogers ;—as almost 
every wit, novelist, or social philosopher, male 
or female, who has touched the natural history 
of Mankind will avouch. Never was the most | 


perhaps, of those wielded by Atropos and her 
sisters twain—so ceaselessly fingered as the 
moiety unmated and incomplete. Whereas 

our Married Man is no longer a subject of | 
hue or fear to the many, your Bachelor is on | 
some count or other the object of perennial soli- | 
citude. His whims—his loves—his in-comings | 
and out-goings—his testamentary dispositions— 
what large superstructures of enterprise, energy, | 
open cajolery and indirect artifice have been 
built upon these for foundation! In fact, so | 
far from being the unprized, neglected, scouted | 
morsel of humanity which the adage insinu- | 
ates, he has always been a personage of para- 
mount consequence. The greatest solitary 
puissance in Christendom would lose somewhat | 
of prestige from both tiara and toe were there a 
Mrs. Pope! 

Convinced of these truths, and seeing that 
Mrs. Trollope had in some sort done justice | 
to The Widow—we were glad to perceive that | 
The Bachelor had fallen into hands so com- | 
petent to limn him as those of the author of 
‘The Falcon Family.’ Were we not justified | 
in imagining that on such an occasion the world | 
might receive its final picture of a Club, with all | 
its solitary geniality and its intricate selfish- | 
ness? Had we not a right to look for an even 
closer anatomy of the Cynosure of single women 
than Lady Blessington gave us when she made 
her Elderly Gentleman “write about himself 
all day long’’?) And who, when he saw The | 
Albany on the title-page, could have anticipated 
St. George’s, Hanover-square—that magnificent | 
commonplace—by way of tail-piece? There | 
may be singleness of purpose in the tale ;—but 
there is not precisely the single man whom we 
expected to meet and part from in all his | 
bachelor integrity. 

But leaving banter, let us in all critical ho- 
nesty acknowledge our obligations to the writer | 
before us for having done something to enliven | 
this gloomy and anxious time. His book is hardly 
so much a novel, however, as a collection of 
sketches and characters. The interest is slight 
—the adventures are farcical;—but the men and | 
women are cleverly hit off, and the follies of | 
the time have found another satirist in whom 
sharpness and good humour seem combined in 
something very like the canonical proportions. 
The story opens in the house of a Liverpool 
merchant, Mr. Spread ; who is on the point of 
leaving the old firm of Spread, Narrowsmith & 
Co., and retiring tohappy leisure. Our readers 
are already aware that, like certain dramatists, 
the author of ‘The Bachelor’ labels his person- 
ages with appropriate names :—hence that the 
Spreads must be an expansive family, and the 
Narrowsmiths artificers well skilled in screwing. 
Inthe choice of his retreat Mr. Spread is wise; and 
our author is wise for him, in an off-hand way.— 

“ What, indeed, is there to attach any man to a 
place like Liverpool, after he has retired from the 
docks, and bid long farewell to the counting-house ? 
When a merchant has completed his career in a large 
manufacturing or commercial town, he ought to leave 
it at his earliest convenience, for a town of that de- 
scription is one of the most incommodious places in 
the world for a man to saunter about in, with his 
hands in his pockets, let them be replenished never 
so well. As long as you move in any of the great 
thoroughfares of life, at the same rate with other 


complete pair of shears—with the exception, | 
| 
| 
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people, you proceed smoothly and agreeably enough; 
but diminish your speed, and you experience a shock 
directly ;—stand still, and the next instant you are 
jostled and perhaps flung into the mire. It is one 
of those laws that are common to intellectual and 
physical movement. It will neither do to bustle on 
fashionable promenades, or lounge in the resorts of 
business.” 

The Spreads begin to open their hearts to the 
reader at the open-hearted time ;—about which, 
also, we will let the author run a paragraph.— 

“Tt was now verging to the season which, in Ca- 
tholic Oxford is called the Feast of the Nativity, but 
by Protestant England is still named Christmas— 
the season of pudding and pantomimes, mince-pies 


and maudlin sentiment, blue noses and red books, : 


Now nurseries were growing licentious, and the 
masters and mistresses of seminaries, the He-rods 
and She-rods of British infancy, preparing to turn 
their innocents loose and wild upon the world. Now 
were malicious bachelors purchasing small drums 
and tiny trumpets, to present to the children of un- 
fortunate married men. Now young ladies were 
busy exchanging polyglots and pin-cushions, beautiful 
books and books of beauty, Olney Hymns and Cha- 
pone’s Letters, with cases and boxes of twenty kinds. 
Now landlords were beginning to get praised in pro- 
vincial papers, for lowering rents that ought never to 
have been so high; and labouring men were about to 
be compensated for a year of hunger, with a single 
day of roast beef and plum-pudding. Folly, in a 
white waistcoat, was now quoting old songs, and 
dreaming of new monasteries, as if it was a whit less 
difficult to turn a Modern Christmas into an ancient 
Yule, than to change a lump of sea-coal into a log 
of pine. Sensible people, on the contrary, content 
to live in their own times, and not so ravished as Mr. 
Owlet with the ages of darkness, or the things thereof, 
were buttoning their coats, without a sigh for the 
doublets of their fathers; going to and fro upon rail- 
roads, with a decided preference of speed and security 
to robbery and romance; nay, they were despatching 


| or meditating hospitable messages to their friends, 


and preparing for the festivities of the season, with- 
out a thought of a boar’s head, or a notion on the 
subject of mediaeval gastronomy.” 

To the Spreads’ Christmas party it is deter- 
mined to ask an old family friend, Mr. Barker 
—the Bachelor of the Albany. Here is the 
man and here his den—at the hour, too, of 
feeding time :— 

“The breakfast was a good one without being 
that of a Sybarite. It was evidently, too, an intel- 
lectual as well as an animal repast. There was the 
egg and the newspaper; a plate of shrimps, and a 
heap of notes and letters on a small salver; muffins, 
marmalade, coffee, rolls, and a small volume in 
French binding, which Spread took up, and found 
was a volume of the Provincial Letters, a book which 
was a favourite of Barker’s, because it abounded with 
that sharp, sarcastic logic which he loved to indulge 
in himself. ‘The contents of the book-stand, indeed, 
were of themselves a key to the humour and intel- 
lectual habits of the bachelor. There were old Mon- 
taigne, Rabelais, Quevedo, Moliére, Cervantes, Vol- 
taire, Sterne, Swift, Fielding, Pope, Dryden, Paul 
Courier, Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, Grimm’s 
Memoirs, Walpole’s Letters, Chaucer, Shakspeare, 
Massinger, Jonson; very few modern books, except 
Mr. Twiss’s Life of Lord Eldon, Lord Campbell's 
Lives of the Chancellors, and one or two odd volumes 
of Carlyle and Dickens (evidently none of Barker's 
pets). The lowest shelf was assigned to the folios. 
A splendid edition of Lucian, bound in vellum, and 
a good copy of Bayle’s Dictionary, were the most 
remarkable. While Spread was glancing over this 
small library, several growls were audible from an 
adjoining room, and Reynolds was continually passing 
and repassing, doing a number of petty things with 
the air of a man who carried a monarchy upon his 
shoulder; at length he seemed to be near the close 
of his duties as gentleman of the bed-chamber, and 
approaching Mr. Spread, intimated to him in a low, 
deferential tone that he might expect to see Mr. 
Barker in a few seconds. * * Imagine a small, 
well-made man, with a smart, compact figure, exces- 
sively erect, his action somewhat martial, his eye 


, grey, cold, peevish, critical, and contemptuous; a 





mouth small and sarcastic, nese lene ca ae 
complexion a pale dry red; hair stiffer ; 
evidently under the severest discipline to whi 
and comb could subject it, with a view to its brash 
tial distribution on each side of a head whi yn 
earried so high, and with such an air "that it Was 
clear the organs of firmness, combativeness nt - 
esteem, were superbly developed. With the exe self. 
of a plain, but rich robe-de-chambre, hig Pr 
toilette was complete; trousers of shepherd's nuit 
seemingly made by a military tailor, and hirwy 
strapped down over a pair of manifest Hobre. 2 
double breasted cashmere waistcoat, of what mer ; 
call the shawl pattern; the shirt-collar sey ~ 
starched, and a little too exalted above a aan 
dark blue silk, carefully folded, and tied with : 
simple, but an exact knot.” : , 

The above, as all experienced readers yi] 
admit, is a personage as unmistakeably ticketted 
for a part as Sir Edward Lytton’s * Lucretia,’ 
with her cat-like green eyes, “ her thin and ale 
lips,” and “her harsh and sharp front face,” 
And further, the talk of Mr. Barker is as snappish 
and unsympathetic as that of one so philoso. 
phical in his studies, so martinet in his habits 
should be. It is a touch too much, however, tp 
make the Albany Bachelor—a sort of sophisti 
cated Scrooge—prefer the North-east wind! 
When we came to this, we began to entertain 
misgivings as to what the course of the sto 
was to prove. The hero was, doubtless, to be 
medicated with sympathies—shampooed with 
responsibilities into something like natural 
warmth—“ brought down” by ridiculous com- 
binations and adventures to the humble admis- 
sion that “‘man is born to trouble” and to be 
laughed at:—finally, we suspected that “the 
half of a pair of scissors’ was to be melted into 
one of the ‘links of creation.” And, of course, 
everything does happen as we had foreseen— 
with the addition of an apprehended nephew, 
who never arrives;—until the Bachelor is dis- 
missed, not merely to husbandry with a blithe 
and saucy fellow-labourer, but to the uncledom 
of a lost and maltreated young lady besides. 

It has been stated that the attraction of this 
book lies in smartness of dialogue and shrewd 
observation of character. In proof of this, we 
take leave of it by a scene extracted at random 
—which, though it be somewhat of the longest, 
few of our readers will be likely to cavil at as 
too long. It exhibits the Bachelor travelling 
at railway speed towards his cure. 

“The train started. Every place was occupied, 
and each traveller provided himself with one or two 
daily or weekly newspapers. There were two Chron- 
icles, two copies of the Times, the same of the Daily 
News, one Mrs. Gamp, and no Mrs. Harris.. Barker 
had the Examiner, because it was witty and caustic; 
and the Spectator, because it was clever and crotchety. 
The proceedings commenced with a general reading 
of the journals, Three gentlemen attempted, simul- 
taneously, to peruse three of the vast morning papers, 
spread to the full extent of the broad sheet. This 
was not very easy to do, so two of them soon gave it 
up; the third was more persevering and combative, 
and continued to travel through his Times, from the 
advertisements of revolted lap-dogs down to the 
printer’s name. Each man having satisfied himself 
with his own papers proceeded to borrow those of his 
neighbours, until the system of reciprocity was fully 
carried out; except in thecase of Barker, who borrowed 
nobody's property, and arrayed his visage in such 
terrors, that only one of his companions ventured to 
propose commercial relations with him. The reading 
concluded, a general mutual scrutiny of faces com- 
menced; A looked at B as if he despised him 
thoroughly; B reconnoitred C as if he suspected 
him of belonging to the swell-mob; C evidently con- 
sidered A an impertinent intruder; and as to Mr. 
Barker, he glanced about him as if nobody had 
right to be there but himself. Indeed he was & 
ceedingly litigious all day, snapping at some, snarling 
at others, scowling and growling, mumbling 
grumbling, taking people up and putting people 
down, asking blunt questions, giving sharp answets, 
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oe y, and treading on 
: metimes wrong, an g 
sametimes, right, 60 When, at length, there began to 


Cee versatio®, one of the party, a subdued, 
sore er looking man, with a white face and a 
od ail in all probability a perpetual curate, told 

ntable tale of the upsetting of a boat on the 
nt hich he said he had_ witnessed with his own 
oe if it was usual to witness boating accidents, 
er aceurrences of any kind with the eyes of other 


=. were two men,’ he said, ‘in the boat—one 
yas providentially saved.’—‘And the other, sir,’ 
interra ted Barker, sharply, “the other, I suppose, 
was providentially drowned.’—T he perpetual curate 
Jooked aghast. ‘Don’t you think,’ pursued Barker, 
with acrimony, ‘that providence had as much to do 
yith the drowning of the one, as with the rescue of 
the other?’—The curate was meditating areply, when 
a ph in Punch made the rest of the company 
Jaugh, upon which Mr. Barker said, he should like 
to know what Punch would do w ithout the fountains 
in Trafalgar-square, the Duke of Wellington’s statue, 
or Lord Brougham’s nose ?*_‘I entirely concur with 
you, sir,’ said a presungptuous student of one of the 
London colleges, who never omitted an occasion for 
displaying his ignorance in the most high-flown lan- 

“he could find; ‘at least as far as relates to the 
august Brougham;—don't you agree with me, that 
Brougham is a tremendous statesman? He is cer- 
tainly, in my opinion, the loftiest, most towering, 
and I will go so far as to say the most gigantic 
intellect that ever illumined and enlightened Europe; 
indeed, I might say the terraqueous globe.'\—A look 
of intense scorn was the only notice that Barker took 
of this burst of eloquence; but in reply to one of the 
other travellers, he dashed off a virulent sketch of 
the ‘august Brougham,’ concluding by pronouncing | 
him, a man of brilliant incapacity, vast and various | 
misinformation, and prodigious moral requirements. 
—Well, sir, I hope you will allow that Sir Robert 
Peel is a great man,’ interposed the perpetual curate, 
who always thought the prime minister a demigod, 
whether he was W hig or Tory.—‘I am told,’ muttered 
Barker, ‘that Sir Robert isa great eater of beef-steaks 
and toasted cheese.’—‘ He is a confounded apostate, 
at all events,’ said a gentleman with a white hat,a 
green coat, and top-boots, agricultural all over; ‘but 
this is neither a wonder nor a crime, in these days,’— 
‘His apostacies, sir,’ said Barker, ‘are the most 
creditable passages of his life. He rats opportunely, 
and ably when he sets about it; he abandons his 
party manfully, and flies from his colours like a hero.’ 
—‘I made a curious observation the other day,’ said 
the London collegian, ‘R.P. stands both for Robert 
Peel and rotten potato..— This luminous remark 
turned the conversation upon free trade.—The rotten 
potato will ripen the corn question,’ said a disciple 
of Cobden. Yes,’ said the collegian, ‘we shall be 
indebted for the most tremendous political improve- 
ment of the nineteenth century to a microscopic 
fungus, in the invisible tissues of a tuber.-—‘ Heaven 
help theagricultural interest!’ cried the squire, ‘what 
will become of us, with the enormous burdens upon 
land——’ ‘Namethem,’ cried Barker. The squire 
wasdumb. ‘The greatest burdens upon the land of 
this country, that I know of,’ pursued Barker, ‘are 
your georgical dukes and bucolical marquesses.’— 
‘Their pockets will soon be light enough,’ said the 
wuire, stepping out of the carriage, the train having 
nowarrived at the Rugby station. ‘ Easier to lighten 
their pockets than enlighten their heads,’ said Barker, 
taking a parting shot at him. 

During the next stage or two, Mr. Barker behaved 
tolerably well, for he slept the greater part of the 
time. When he awoke, he found the party con- 
structed anew, and now it was that his troubles for 
the day commenced, His vis-a-vis was a raw youth, 
of eighteen or twenty, with a round rosy face, and a 
simple, good-humoured physiognomy; he was im- 
mersed in an immense rough coat, like a bear's skin, 
With enormous mother-of-pearl buttons, and a dozen 
pockets of all sizes and in all positions. In fact, he 
looked something like a brown bear, or a great 
Water-dog, sitting on its hind legs; and he kept his 
neighbours in constant alarm, by sometimes pulling 
out @ cigar-case,as if he meant to commence smoking 
sometimes producing a three-barrelled pocket-pistol, 
and examining the priming, sometimes displaying a 





Wonderful knife with a hundred blades, and, every 


now and then, giving a blast with a hunting-horn, 
which he had bought, he informed an elderly lady 
beside him, at a shop in High Holborn, adding, that 
it was a great bargain, and that if she ever wanted a 
thing of the kind, he would recommend her to go to 
the same place. The old lady was as nice an old 
lady as benevolent features, white cambric and 
shining black silk, could make her. She seemed, 
indeed, the very incarnation of philanthropy, for she 
was always warning somebody not to do something 
or another, imploring the guards to take care of 
themselves, or administering drops and lozenges to 
a plump, lazy maid, who seemed neither to attend 
to her mistress, nor to be expected to do so, although 
her sidelong looks and coquettish cough showed that 
she was very well disposed to a flirtation with the 
owner of the wonderful knife. The middle seat, at 
the right of Mr. Barker and opposite the plump maid 
(whose name appeared to be Letty), was now occupied 
by a cool,sedate man, who might have been somebody, 
or nobody, a Janded man, or a funded man, an honest 
fellow, or a swindler, from all that you could gather, 
either from his physiognomy or his costume. The 
seat beyond this ambiguous individual, on the same 
side, could only be said to have been half filled; its 
tenant was a slight, pale, retiring little girl, with 
features not in keeping with her dress, for while the 
former disposed one to believe her of the class that 
is born to affluence and ease, the latter as obviously 
suggested, that her lot was indigence and labour. 
A plain straw bonnet, a gray plaid shawl, a frock of 
dark blue stuff, and gloves, through which, in more 
places than one, her fair fingers peeped; such was 
her simple, almost poor attire. The impudent fat 
maid evidently regarded her with supreme scorn, as 
much as to say, ‘Marry come up, the likes of her 
in acoach!’ And, indeed, this was almost the only 
notice the little girl received during the journey, 
except occasionally from the officious old lady her- 
self, who seemed possessed by a spirit of nursing 
and care-taking, which in a professional nurse-tender 
would have been perfectly miraculous. As nobody 
troubled themselves to conjecture who the neglected 
thing in the corner was, why should we speculate on 
the subject? 
guilty of the crime of poverty, and sentenced to shirt- 
making for life, a seven years’ term, at most, of 
necessity and needlework. Perhaps, it was other- 
wise. Nobody now cared, and least of all the 
Bachelor of the Albany, who had quite enough to 
do to repel the fidgetty old lady’s benevolent atten- 
tions, and to defend himself against the young man 
opposite to him, who was armed with such a variety 
of offensive weapons.—‘ Have a care, sir. I hope 
your pistol is not loaded,’ he at length broke out in 
a surly tone with a look still surlier, at the formi- 
dable simpleton in the enormous rough coat, who, 
in exhibiting the pistol to the plump maid, had 
repeatedly pointed it right at Mr. Barker's head. 
The old lady had already, in her capacity of pro- 
tectress-general, cautioned the youth twenty times 
against shooting himself, which was the least part of 
the danger to be apprehended. None of these 
remonstrances, however, proving successful, the 
cool man took a different course; he expressed a 
curiosity to examine the pistol, and the moment it 
was placed in his hands, he extended it out of the 
window, and a couple of sharp reports instantly 
proved that two of the barrels had been loaded. 
The innocent youth, far from taking offence, laughed 
loud, said it was funny, and called the cool man a 
devilish sensible fellow, a compliment which that 
gentleman could not have returned with the slightest 
respect for truth. Barker being now comparatively 
at his ease, subsided into his corner; the old lady 
wearied with her exertions began to doze: and the 
sedate man, the fat soubrette, and the hero of the 
three-barrelled pistol, fell into chat on their several 
destinations; the soubrette leading the way by stating 
the name of her mistress to be Briscoe, and that she 
was going to spend the Christmas at the house of 
a certain Mr. Spread at Liverpool. Barker over- 
hearing this from behind his newspaper, formed a 
pleasing notion of the party he was on his way to 
join, and his satisfaction must have been consider- 
ably enhanced when Letty unfolded the Christmas 
presents which Mrs. Briscoe was taking down to the 
little Spreads, one of which was a complete zoolo- 
gical garden in a wooden box, with roaring lions, 


growling bears, grunting pigs, chattering monkeys, 
and all the noises of the animal kingdom. The Bach- 
elor instantly determined not to disclose the fact of 
his being bound to Mr. Spread’s likewise, to avoid 
being involved in attentions to the old lady, looking 
after luggage, engaging carriages, and all that sort 
of thing, which nobody liked less than he did, and 
which, it was clear, was the business of the plump 
Letty, if her office was not a downright sinecure.” 

Short of the terminus we must leave The 
Bachelor,—already very far from home! To 
the fraternity we commit the task of proving, 
if they will, the portraiture libellous and 
unphilosophical,—and the moral of the homily 
atrocious. 





Political History of William III. —[{ Histoire 
Politique de Guillaume III.|. By M. Ferdi- 
nand Goldschmidt. Paris, Blondeau. 

Tue consideration of the phenomena attend- 

ant on the rapid and decisive developement 

of English political life in the seventeenth cen- 
tury has many attractions for the French stu- 
dent and statesman of the present time. In 
those momentous events they see the counter- 
part of the political and constitutional phases 
through which their country is now passing ; 

—and in the history of these it is natural 

for them to seek for those elements of wisdom 

and of warning which it must necessarily in- 
volve. Hence, some of the greatest of modern 

French writers—Guizot, Villemain, Carrel, 

&c.—have been led to the investigation of 

this period: whether they have succeeded 

in comprehending the ideas as well as the 
facts of the epoch is another question — the 
discussion of which would lead us too far away 
from our present purpose to be here entered 
into, Their reproductions of English history 
have certainly a foreign appearance to the 
native student. In passing through the alembic 





She looked like a poor girl, found | 


of French genius, character and incidents are 
| alike changed. The dramatic points are seized 
on and forced into unnatural proportions. 
Everything is calculated for effect. The aim is 
| to produce a series of striking scenes. The art of 
the romance-writer is applied to history ;—and 
| the materials of the work are selected accord- 
|ingly. Whatever would interrupt the unity 
of the action is carefully eliminated; common- 
places are magnified; and all thoughts and 
words are co-ordinated to the end in view. The 
result is books which have all the rapidity and 
intensity of the drama—exciting in perusal, 
but flimsy, incomplete, and calculated rather 
to mislead the judgment than to afford it an 
solid and permanent nourishment. History is 
not a romance—according to the Parisian inter- 
pretation: nor can it be pay treated by 
the dramatic or any kindred method. 

The author of ‘ The Political History of Wil- 
liam III.’ inherits all the literary vices of his 
age and country. For this there,is in his case 
an excuse, which, though not admissible in 
the court of criticism in justification of the 
offence, may be fairly urged in mitigation of 
the penalty—he is very young, and he has 
time to repent and reform, ‘The melo-dramatic 
dominates throughout. After advertising the 
reader that the aim of his book is purely sci- 
entific—to spread the simple and unadorned 
truth—he opens his narrative thus :—‘‘ Chapter 
first—Dethronement of a King.—It was the 
28rd of December 1688. London had learned 
the shameful flight of James II.,—of that pious 
monarch who, according to his contemporaries, 
had sacrificed three kingdoms for a mass. The 
great question which, after these memorable 
events, occupied the minds of men was the 
election of a provisional government,”—and so 
forth. We are introduced at once into the 
midst of the action, in the very crisis of his 
hero’s fate. ‘The story is carried forward in a 
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successive series of scenes—such as are common ; ardour in Holland. The stadtholders, imprudently morality,—and a foe to those superstitions whic, 
in recent French historians and familiar to the | trusting to their maritime power and relying upon Bich 


English reader in Carlyle’s ‘ History of the 
French Revolution’ :—a momentary lull in the 
action affording the writer an opportunity of 
glancing backward at the previous events in his 
hero’s career. The author’s age, we believe, is 
only twenty—a fact which would have been 
ample warrant to his friends for preventing 
his rushing into print. Ambition is no doubt 
a great passion,—and there are occasional inti- 
mations in the volume before us which would 
lead us to expect such better things hereafter 
as may justify ambition. But there is a grand 
virtue hidden under the forms of silence and 
patience which he would do well to learn. His 
mind is, of course, not yet mature,—his opinions 
are not definitively formed,—his judgment is un- 
ripe. Neither is he yet master of the materials 
from which the history of William III. can be 
re-created. Although the extent of his reading 
is creditable for one so young, his information is 
only second-hand. It is not a little curious to 
see a writer in 1847 quoting opinions from Burnet 
and facts from Hume as history. M. Gold- 
schmidt does not seem to be acquainted with 
the original authorities; and hence he has no 
revelations to make, no mysteries to unravel, no 
new light to throw upon controverted passages. 
As we,said, his performance is a series of melo- 
dramatic scenes arbitrarily connected,—not a 
history: and we notice it less for what it is than 
for what it promises. As a specimen of the 
style and manner of treatment, we translate and 
slightly condense the following account of the 
political influences which surrounded William 
in his youth :— 

The republicans of Holland—the proud friends of 
liberty—hailed the demise of William IT. with tran- 
sports of joy. How excellent the opportunity for 
realizing their projects and their dreams! The 
States-gencral immediately met to change the consti- 
tution. “The election of the magistrates shall 
henceforth be the inalienable right of the towns, The 
army, including the guard of the Prince of Orange, 
shall take the oaths of allegiance to the States.” 
Such were their resolutions. They set themselves to 
destroy as much as possible the privileges of the 
house of Nassau. Even Zealand, the province the 
most devoted to the Orange family, abolished the 
dignity of “first noble.’ The young orphan had 
an enemy even yet more formidable, Cromwell 
reigned in England,—Cromwell, the inexorable per 
secutor of the Stuarts and all theirconnexions. After 
the defeat and death of Van Tromp, the Dutch 
grand-admiral, the States of Holland and West 
Friesland signed a treaty of peace with England. 
They solemnly engaged to exclude the Prince of 
Orange and his descendants for ever from the offices 
and dignities of stadtholder, admiral, and captain- 
general. Contemplate the events which presided 
over the birth of this child—without support, with- 
out connexions, without protector! Behold the 
causes and the justification of that dark reserve which 
characterized his youth! The great characters of 
all ages have been moulded by the rigid hand of 
destiny; and when one can penetrate into the pro- 
found sources of history, we find that even those 
whose brows seem most radiant with outward glad- 
ness have derived their strength and fortitude from 
their misfortunes. In this melancholy school the 
character of William of Orange was formed and his 
mind developed. At an early age we behold him 
flying from the allurements of vice and the charms 
of an idle and voluptuous life. His chief employ- 
ment was the study of history; and most of all he 
loved to hear his grandmother, the able and intelli- 
gent Countess Emilie de Solms, recite the glorious 
actions of his ancestors, * * It was in the year 
1672, early in the month of February. The streets 
of the Hague suddenly resounded with the terrible 
cries— The French have crossed the frontiers! A 
redoubtable army! A hundred thousand men com- 
manded by Louis XIV., and his most able generals, 
Condé, Vauban, Turenne, Luxembourg!” The 
commercial spirit had completely stifled all military 





the solemn obligations of treaties, had entirely 
neglected their land forces. The army was composed 
of mercenaries without patriotism or discipline: the 
posts of command were occupied by the degenerate 
sons of the merchant-aristocracy—young libertines 
who were equally devoid of energy and of talent. Con- 
ceive the fear, the consternation, the despair of these 
timid merchants at the triumphant approach of 
Louis XIV.! In effect, the ruin of the public 
seemed inevitable. The interior of the country was 
defenceless,— without there was no hope of suc- 
cour. Charles IT., King of England, was sufficiently 
base to sacrifice the interests of his people to his 
salary from the King of France. The Archbishop 
of Cologne, Maximilian of Pavaria, had been gained 
over by French diplomacy. At the same time, 
another enemy—hardly less formidable to Holland 
—appeared. This was the warlike Bishop of Mun- 
ster, the famous Christopher Bernard de Galen,— 
one of those depraved ecclesiastics who have always 
the words of the Gospel on their lips, but pride and 
dissimulation in their hearts, As to the other Euro- 
pean powers, they observed an imprudent neutrality, 
and awaited the issues of the war: even Spain, 
buried under the ruins of her own greatness, without 
power, and blind to the political consequences, 
waited in an indolent and sullen repose on the inaus- 
picious future! It was in this deplorable situation 
that the Dutch nation elected the Prince William of 
Orange captain-general of the land forces. Does it not 
appear strange that these republicans—these circum- 
spect and jealous statesmen—should have conferred 
upon this unknown and untried youth of two-and- 
twenty so grave a responsibility! Yet all parties 
in the United Provinces were unanimous in their 
choice :—they regarded him as the last resource of 
their country. The masses of the population, always 
attached to their traditional idols, saw the regenera- 
tor of his country in the descendant of their ancient 
liberators. ‘The numerous and powerful party of 
Orange adored the prince as the future restorer of 
their credit and dignities. The party of the republi- 
cans, yielding to necessity, hoped to secure the friend- 
ship of the King of England by the elevation of his 
nephew. Even the venerable John de Witt, the 
grand-pensioner, the austere and ardent friend of 
liberty, counselled the election of hisenemy! We 
shall not enter into the melancholy detail of sieges 
and campaigns, the sanguinary vicissitudes and cruel 
extortions of the war; for no one is ignorant how 
gloriously Holland—then the last asylum of pro- 
scribed liberty and the imposing centre of laborious 
industry and flourishing commerce—was finally 
saved. 


As a fitting pendant to the foregoing, we will 
add the final portrait and brief summation of 
William’s character. It reminds us strongly of 
the painting of Sir James Mackintosh :—we 
cannot but suspect that M. Goldschmidt has 
drawn somewhat upon his recollection of that 
author’s work in the following.— 


A brow noble and majestic; eyes at once dark 
and brilliant; a nose handsome and aquiline; features 
delicate and almost feminine; a striking mixture of 
sweetness and gravity—such were the distinguishing 
characteristics in the imposing physiognomy of 
William III. Profound, laconic, sententious, con- 
cise,—his language revealed a powerful and luminous 
intellect, a mind courageous by constitution and for- 
tified by the rigours of destiny. We have spoken 
highly of the antique simplicity of his manners, of his 
capacity for the direction of affairs, and of the mixture 
of the rough and kindly in his nature. We have 
explained the melancholy causes of his dark temper, 
and of his cold and unprepossessing demeanour :— 
but his suspicion and distrust vanished entirely in 
the excitement of great military actions. Then, he 
appeared full of martial grace—lively, affable, serene 
and plastic as another Alcibiades. The science of 
war was his predominant taste,—the field of battle 
his most decided element. He spoke nearly all the 
languages of modern Europe; but he had neglected 
in his youth to cultivate the arts and the belles-lettres 
—those studies which embellish the lives of heroes 
and ennoble the genius of politicians and statesmen. 
William III., as we have said, was the friend of 





men follow without believing, and which 
maintained without hypocrisy, During Mood 
glorious career he gave many lasting r 
love of justice and his respect for yirt 
* * The character of William has 
by many historians with that of hi 
porary Louis XIV.; but there is to 
trast between the genius of the 
between their habits and thei 
their tastes and their passions—betwee : 
nesses and their mah to render 4 — —_ 
of them other than false and inadmissible We 
know but of one single passion which equally : 
verned their activity—which equally animated they 
zeal and their courage;—and that was the grand ms 
ennobling passion of glory. But Louis XIV had 
not the morality of ambition: he resembled on of 
those intrepid and reckless adventurers who 
climb the most inaccessible heights for the idle pur. 
pose of writing their names upon the barren rock, 
William also would struggle up the precipice; but, 
arrived at the summit, instead of dreaming of the 
perils overcome and the glory acquired, he would 
valiantly proceed to crect upon the height the stan. 
dard of political liberty and religious toleration, 

These passages exhibit the faults which we 
condemn in great plenty—as well as touches of 
those better things which induced us to notice 
the book atall. The writer is evidently capable 
of higher and less exceptionable efforts, 
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The Doctor, §c. Vol. VII. 
{Second Notice.} 

Tue two hundred and twenty-sixth chapter 
of ‘The Doctor’—at which we open the book 
again—is devoted to curious notes on the antique 
dramas ind moralities of George von Langeveldt, 
alias Macropedius—Textor—Hrosvitha, the Nun 
of Gandersheim in Saxony, who in the reign of 
Otho II. ‘composed six Latin comedies in 
emulation of Terence’’—and to an analysis of 
‘Hecastus.’ In the next article, we have a 
whimsy on Rats ; which, we imagine, had Dr, 
Southey lived to perfect, he would have darned 
through and through with threads of polemical 
and political allusion.— 

“ Wheresoever man goes, Rat follows, or accom- 
panies him. Town or country are equally agreeable 
to him. He enters upon your house as a tenant at 
will, (his own, not yours,) works out for himself a 
covered way in your walls, ascends by it from one 
story to another, and leaving you the larger apart- 
ments, takes possession of the space between floor 
and ceiling, as an entresol for himself. There he has 
his parties, and his revels and his gallopades, (merry 
ones they are) when you would be asleep, if it were 
not for the spirit with which the youth and belles of 
Rat-land keep up the ball over your head. And 
you are more fortunate than most of your neigh- 
bours, if he does not prepare for himself'a mausoleum 
behind your chimney-piece or under your hearth. 
stone, retire into it when he is about to die, and 
very soon afford you full proof that though he may 
have lived liked a hermit, his relics are not in the 
odour of sanctity. You have then the additional 
comfort of knowing that the spot so appropriated 
will thenceforth be used either as a common ceme- 
tery, or a family vault. In this respect, as in many 
others, nearer approaches are made to us by inferior 
creatures than are dreamt of in our philosophy. 
The adventurous merchant ships a cargo for some 
distant port, Rat goes with it. Great Britain plants 
a colony in Botany Bay, Van Diemen’s Land, or at 
the Swan River, Rat takes the opportunity for colo- 
nizing also. Ships are sent out upon a voyage 
discovery, Rat embarks asa volunteer. He doubled 
the stormy Cape with Diaz, arrived at Malabar in 
the first European vessel with Gama, discovered the 
new world with Columbus and took possession of it 
at the same time, and circumnavigated the globe 
with Magellan and with Drake and with Cook. 
After all, the Seigncur du Humesesne, whatever 
were the merits of that great case which he pl 
before Pantagruel at Paris, had reasonable grounds 
for his assertion when he said, Monsieur et Messieurs, 
si V'iniquité des hommes estoit aussi facilement vue 
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pam i categorique, comme on connoit mousches en 
ary monde quatre beeufs ne seroit tant mangé de 
= eilest. The Doctor thought there was 
op oor to which you could trace back so many 
go cam civilized society by the indications which 
maforded of habits acquired in their prenatal 
they -- nal education. In what other vehicle, 
a ascent could the Archeus of the Sailor 
ae uired the innate courage, the constant pre- 
- iain and the inexhaustible resources which 
y-wed terise a true seaman? Through this link too, 
= senvesd towards humanity, the good soldier 
ni who is brave, alert and vigilant, cautious 
never to give his enemy an opportunity of advantage, 
and watchful to lose_no occasion that presents itself. 
From the Rat our Philosopher traced the engineer, 
the miner, the lawyer, the thief, and thief-taker,— 
that is, generally speaking: some of these might 
have pre-existed in the same state as moles or ferrets ; 
it those who excelled in their respective professions 
had been most probably trained as rats. The 
judicious reader will do me the justice to observe, 
that as I am only faithfully representing the 
opinions and fancies of my venerable friend, I add 
neither M.P., Dean, Bishop nor Peer to the list, 
nor any of those public men who are known to 
hanker after candle-ends and cheese-parings. 

Indeed, it isa strange-disposed time; i ‘ 

But men may construe things after their fashion, 

Clean from the purpose of the things themselves. 

It behoves me to refrain more especially upon this 
subject from anything which the malicious might 
interpret as scandal: for the word itself cocayvdador, 
the Greek grammarians tell us, and the great Anglo- 
Latin Lexicographist tells me, properly signifies that 
little piece of wood in a mouse-trap or pit-fall, which 
bears up the trap, and being touched, lets it fall.” 

Our next gleaning shall be a pleasant old 

long a favourite of ours—with the Lau- 
reate’s prologue and epilogue.— 

“When Lord Harcourt about the same time re- 
moved the village of Nuneham, an old widow Bar- 
bara Wyat by name, earnestly entreated that she 
might be allowed to remain in her old habitation. 
The request, which it would have been most unfeel- 
ing to refuse, was granted; she ended her days there, 
and then the cottage was pulled down: but a tree 
which grew beside it, and which she had planted in 
her youth, is still shown on the terrace at Nuneham, 
and called by her name. Near it is placed the fol- 
lowing Inscription by that amiable man the Laureate 
Whitehead. Like all his serious poems it may be 
read with pleasure and profit,—though the affecting 
circumstance which gives the anecdote its highest in- 
terest is related only in a note.— 

This Tree was planted by a female hand, 
In the gay dawn of rustic beauty’s glow; 
And fast beside it did her cottage stand, 
When age had clothed the matron’s head with snow. 


Toher long used to nature’s simple ways, 
This single spot was happiness compleat ! 

Her tree could shield her from the noontide blaze 
And from the tempest screen her little seat. 


Here with her Colin oft the faithful maid, 
led the dance, the envious youths among,— 
Here when his aged bones in earth were laid, 
The patient matron turned her wheel and sung. 


She felt her loss, yet felt it as she ought, 
Nor dared ’gainst Nature’s general law exclaim, 
But checkt her tears, and to her children taught 
That well-known truth their lot would be the same. 


The Thames before her flowed, his farther shores 
She ne'er explored, contented with her own ; 
And distant Oxford, tho’ she saw its towers, 
To her ambition was a world unknown. 


Did dreadful tales the clowns from market bear 
Of kings and tumults and the courtier train, 
She coldly listened with unheeding ear, 
good Queen Anne, for aught she cared, might reign. 


The sun her day, the seasons marked her year, 

She toiled, she slept, from care, from envy free ; 
For what had she to hope, or what to fear, 

Blest with her cottage and her favourite Tree. 


Hear this, ye Great, whose proud possessions spread 
Ver earth's rich surface to no space confined ! 
Yelearn’d in arts, in men, in manners read, 

Who boast as wide an empire o’er the mind, 


With reverence visit her august domain ; 
— unlettered memory bow the knee ; 
found that happiness you seek in vain, 
Blessed with a cottage, and a single Tree. 


Mason would have produced a better inscription 
upon this subject, in the same strain; Southey in a 
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different one, Crabbe would have treated it with 
more strength, Bowles with a finer feeling, so would 
his kinswoman and namesake Caroline, than whom 
no author or authoress has ever written more touch- 
ingly, either in prose or verse. Wordsworth would 
have made a picture from it worthy of a place in the 
great Gallery of his Recluse. But Whitehead’s is a 
remarkable poem, considering that it was produced 
during what has been not unjustly called the neap 
tide of English poetry: and the reader who should 
be less pleased with it than offended by its faults, 
may have cause to suspect that his refinement has 
injured his feelings in a greater degree than it has 
improved his taste.” 

Rabbinical traditions about Adam and Eve 
—quaint conceits and tender thoughts on the 
subject of burial (which, apparently, were to 
be illustrated by a copious and widely col- 
lected assemblage of anecdotes,)—fill many 
pages. Will not some of our readers, like our- 
selves, find in the following passage of another 
topic (which we prefer for its superior indivi- 
duality) something like a confession, if not an 
apology? Or was the subject merely played 
with by the writer—he the while thinking little 
that Greta politics and Highgate poetry might 
both, possibly, in some degree come within the 
circle of the theory shadowed out? 

“The Doctor, who was charitable in all his 
opinions, used to account and apologize for many of 
the errors of men, by what he called the original sin 
of their constitution; using the term not theologically, 
but in a physico-philosophical sense. What an old 
French physician said concerning Charles VIII. was 
in entire accord with his speculations,—ce corps étoit 
composé de mauvais pate, et de matidre cathareuse. 
Men of hard hearts and heavy intellect, he said, were 
made of stony materials. Fora drunkard, his quali- 
fying censure was,—‘ poor fellow! bibulous clay— 
bibulous clay!’ Your light-brained, light-hearted 
people, who are too giddy ever to be good, had not 
earth enough, he said, in their composition. Those 
upon whose ungrateful temper benefits were ill be- 
stowed, and on whom the blessings of fortune were 
thrown away, he excused by saying that they were 
made from a sandy soil; and for Mammon’s muck- 
worms,—their mould was taken from the dunghill. 
Mason the poet was a man of ill-natured politics, out 
of humour with his country till the French Revolu- 
tion startled him and brought him into a better state 
of feeling. This however was not while the Doctor 
lived, and till that time he could see nothing but 
tyranny and injustice in the proceedings of the 
British Government, and nothing but slavery and 
ruin to come for the nation. These opinions were 
the effects of Whiggery acting upon a sour stomach 
and a saturnine constitution. To think ill of the 
present and augur worse of the future has long been 
accounted a proof of patriotism among those who by 
an illustrious antiphrasis call themselves patriots. 
‘What the Romans scorned to do after the battle of 
Canne,’ said Lord Keeper Finch in one of his solid 
and eloquent speeches, ‘what the Venetians never 
did when they lost all their terra firma, that men are 
now taught to think a virtue and the sign of a wise 
and good man, desperare de Republica: and all this 
in a time of as much justice and peace at home, as 
good laws for the security of religion and liberty, as 
good execution of these laws, as great plenty of trade 
and commerce abroad, and as likely a conjuncture 
of affairs for the continuance of these blessings to us, 
as ever nation prospered under.’ The Doctor, when 
he spoke of this part of Mason’s character, explained 
it by saying that the elements had not been happily 
tempered in him—‘cold and dry, Sir!’ and then he 
shook his head and knit his brow with that sort of 
compassionate look which came naturally into his 
countenance when he was questioned concerning a 
patient whose state was unfavourable. But though 
he believed that many of our sins and propensities 
are bred in the bone, he disputed the other part of 
the proverb, and maintained that they might be got 
out of the flesh. And then generalizing with a rapidity 
worthy of Humboldt himself, he asserted that all 
political evilsin modern ages and civilized states were 
mainly owing to a neglect of the medical art;—and 
that there would not, and could not be so many dis- 
tempers in the body politic, if the prime vie were 





but attended to with proper care; an opinion in which 
he was fortified by the authority of Sir William Tem- 
ple. * * Cervantes according to the Doctor clearly 
perceived this great truth, and went farther than Sir 
W. Temple, for he perceived also the practical 
application, though it was one of those truths which, 
because it might have been dangerous for him to 
propound them seriously, he was fain to bring forward 
in a comic guise, leaving it for the wise to discover 
his meaning, and for posterity to profit by it. He 
knew—( Daniel loquitur)—for what did not Cervantes 
know ?—that if Philip If. had committed himself to 
the superintendence of a Physician instead of a 
Father Confessor, many of the crimes and miseries 
by which his reign is so infamously distinguished, 
might have been prevented. A man of his sad spirit 
and melancholy complexion to be dieted upon fish 
the whole forty days of Lent, two days in the week 
during the rest of the year, and on the eve of every 
holiday besides,—what could be expected but atra- 
bilious thoughts and cold-blooded resolutions? There- 
fore Cervantes appointed a Physician over Sancho 
in his Baratarian government: the humour of the 
scene was for all readers, the application for those who 
could penetrate beyond the veil, the benefit for 
happier ages when the art of Government should be 
better understood, and the science of medicine be 
raised to its proper station in the state. Shakespere 
intended to convey the same political lesson when he 
said ‘take physic pomp !” Ve used the word pomp 
instead of power, cautiously, for in those days it was 
a perilous thing to meddle with matters of state. * * 
It may have been the jest of a satirist that Dryden 
considered stewed prunes as the best means of putting 
his body into a state favourable for heroic composition; 
but that odd person George Wither tells us of him- 
self that he usually watched and fasted when he 
composed, that his spirit was lost if at such times he 
tasted meat or drink, and that if he took a glass of 
wine he could not write a verse :—no wonder there- 
fore that his verses were for the most part in a weak 
and watery vein, Father Paul Sarpi had a still more 
extraordinary custom; it is not to an enemy, but to 
his friend and admirers that we are indebted for in- 
forming us with what care that excellent writer 
attended to physical circumstance as affecting his 
intellectual powers. For when he was either reading 
or writing alone, ‘his manner,’ says Sir Henry 
Wotton, ‘was to sit fenced with a castle of paper 
about his chair, and over head; for he was of our 
Lord of St. Alban’s opinion that all air is predatory, 
and especially hurtful when the spirits are most em- 
ployed.’ There should be a State Physician to the 
King, besides his Physicians ordinary and extra- 
ordinary,—one whose sole business should be to watch 
over the royal health as connected with the discharge 
of the royal functions, a head keeper of the King’s 
health. For the same reason there ought to be a 
Physician for the Cabinet, a Physician for the Privy 
Council, a Physician for the Bench of Bishops, a 
Physician for the twelve Judges, two for the House 
of Lords, four for the House of Commons, one for 
the Admiralty, one for the War Office, one for the 
Directors of the East India Company, (there was no 
Board of Controui in the Doctor’s days, or he would 
certainly have advised that a Physician should be 
placed upon that establishment also): one for the 
Lord Mayor, two for the Common Council, four for 
the Livery. (He was speaking in the days of Wilkes 
and Liberty.) How much mischief, said he, might 
have been prevented by cupping the Lord Mayor, 
blistering a few of the Aldermen, administering salts 
and manna to lower the pulse of civic patriotism, and 
keeping the city orators upon a low regimen for a 
week before every public meeting. Then in the 
Cabinet what evils might be averted by administering 
laxatives or corroborants as the case required. Inthe 
Lords and Commons, by clearing away bile, evacu- 
ating ill humours and occasionally by cutting for the 
simples.” 

From this, we make a leap to an old news- 
paper anecdote: one of a kind which Dr. 
Southey loved, if we mistake not, to dwell on, 
—with a grain or two of extra credulity em- 
barked in the speculation.— 

“The following Extraordinary Investigation, cut 
out of a Journal of the day, would have excited our 
Doctor's curiosity, and have led him on to remoter 
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speculations, ‘On Tuesday afternoon an adjourned 
inquest was held at the Christchurch workhouse, 
Boundary-row, Blackfriars-road, before Mr. R. Car- 
ter, on the body of Eliza Baker, aged 17, who was 
found drowned at the steps of Blackfriars-bridge, on 
Saturday morning, by a police constable. Mr. Peter 
Wood, an eating-house-keeper, in the Bermondsey 
New-road, near the Bricklayers’ Arms, having seen 
a paragraph in one of the Sunday newspapers, that 
the body of a female had been taken out of the 
Thames on the previous day, and carried to the 
workhouse to be owned, and, from the description 
given, suspecting that it was the body of a young 
female who had lived in his service, but who had 
heen discharged by his wife on account of jealousy, 
he went to the workhouse and recognized the body 
of the unfortunate girl. He was very much agitated, 
and he cut off a lock of her hair, and kissed the 
corpse. He immediately went to an undertaker, and 
gave orders for the funeral. He then went to the 
deceased’s parents, who reside in Adelaide-place, 
Whitecross-street, Cripplegate, and informed them 
of the melancholy fate of their daughter. They 
also went to the workhouse, and, on being shown 
the body, were loud in their lamentations. On the 
Jury having assembled on Monday evening, they 
proceeded to view the body of the deceased, and, 
on their return, a number of witnesses were examined, 
mostly relations, who swgre positively to the body. 
From the evidence it appeared that the deceased had 
lived with Mr. Wood as a servant for four months, 
but his wife being jealous, she was discharged about 
a month ago, since which time Mr. Wood had secretly 
supplied her with money, and kept her from want. 
Mrs. Baker, the mother of the deceased, and other 
relations, in giving their evidence, spoke in severe 
terms of the conduct of Mr. Wood, and said that 
they had no doubt but that he had seduced the un- 
fortunate girl, which had caused her to commit suicide. 
The Jury appeared to be very indignant, and after 
five hours’ deliberation, it was agreed to adjourn the 
case until Tuesday afternoon, when they re-assem- 
bled. Mr. Wood, the alleged seducer, was now 
present, but he was so overcome by his feelings at 
the melancholy occurrence, that nothing could be 
made of him; in fact, he was like a man ina state 
of stupefaction. Mrs. Wood, the wife, was called 
in; she is twenty-eight years older than her husband, 
and shook her head at him, but nothing was elicited 
from her, her passion completely overcoming her 
reason.—A Juryman. The more we dive into this affair 
the more mysterious it appears against Mr. Wood.— 
This remark was occasioned on account of some 
marks of violence on the body; there had been a 
violent blow on the nose, a black mark on the fore- 
head, and a severe wound on the thigh, The Jury 
were commencing to deliberate on their verdict, when 
adrayman in the employ of Messrs. Whitbread & 
Co., brewers, walked into the jury-room, and said 
that he wished to speak to the Coroner and Jury.— 
Mr. Carter. What is it you want?—Drayman. I 
comes to say, gentlemen, that Mrs. Baker's daughter, 
you are now holding an inquest on, is alive and in 
good health._The Coroner and Jury (in astonish- 
ment). What do you say ?—Drayman. I’]l swear that 
I met her to-day in the streets, and spoke to her.— 
The Coroner, Witnesses, and Jury were all struck 
with amazement, and asked the drayman if he could 
bring Eliza Baker forward, which he undertook to 
do ina short time. In the interim the Jury and 
witnesses went again to view the body of the de- 
ceased. Mr. Wood shed tears over the corpse, and 
was greatly affected, as well as her relations: the 
drayman’s story was treated as nonsense, but the 
Jury, although of the same opinion, were determined 
to await his return, In about a quarter of an hour 
the drayman returned, and introduced the real Eliza 
Baker, a fine looking young woman, and in full 
health. To depict the astonishment of the relations 
and of Mr. Wood is totally impossible, and at first 


Baker, leaving his wife in the jury-room. Several 
of the Jurors remarked that they never saw such a 
strong likeness in their lives as there was between 
Eliza Baker and the deceased, which fully accounted 
for the mistake that the Witnesses had made. The 
whole scene was most extraordinary, and the coun- 
tenances of Witnesses and Jurymen it is impossible 
to describe. There was no evidence to prove who 
the deceased was: and the Jury, after about eleven 
hours’ investigation, returned a verdict of ‘ Found 
drowned, but by what means the deceased came 
into the water there is no evidence to prove.’ ” 

To wind up,—since all pleasant intercourse 
must be wound up at last, be attention ever so 
willing or sympathy so ready—we cannot do 
better than transcribe a paragraph which, 
from the handwriting, the editor judges “to be 
one of the latest sentences Southey ever wrote.” 

“*The pleasures of a volatile head,’ says Mrs. 
Carter, ‘are much less liable to disappoint, than 
those of a sensible heart.’ For such as can be con- 
tented with rattles and raree-shows, there are rattles 
and raree-shows in abundance to content them; and 
when one is broken it is mighty easily replaced by 
another. But the pleasures arising from the endear- 
ments of social relations, and the delicate sensibilities 
of friendly affection are more limited, and their 
objects incontrovertible; they are accompanied 
with perpetual tender solicitude, and subject to 
accidents not to be repaired beneath the Sun. It 
is no wonder however that the joys of folly should 
have their completion in a world with which they 
are to end, whiie those of higher order must neces- 
sarily be incompleat in a world where they are only 
to begin.” 

After such a farewell, we have no humour to 
draw upon the Laureate’s livelier chronicle of 
the cats of Greta Hall—nor upon his elaborate 
description of two scarecrows; though both, the 
latter especially, contain some of his own delicate 
strokes of satire. We know not how far the 
times may be ready for such a publication: but 
we believe that on some future day the ‘Omni- 
ana,’ the ‘ Essays,’ and the ‘ Doctor,’ will be given 
in a cheaper and more concentrated form to 
the world of readers—who are at present liable 
to be repelled from the treasury of ingenious 
thought and curious scholarship which the 
works aforesaid contain by their extent and cost- 
liness. 
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they were afraid to touch her. She at last went for- 
ward, and took Mr. Wood by the hand (who stood | 
motionless), and exclaimed “ How could you make | 
such a mistake as to take another body for mine ? 
Do you think I would commit such an act 2” Mr. | 
Wood could not reply, but fell senseless in a fit, and 
it was with great difficulty that seven men could 
hold him. After some time he recovered, and walked 
away, to the astonishment of every one, with Eliza | 
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MOONSHINE, 
The dismal twilight deepens round 
Thick-falling—dusky flake pon ‘flake : 
The near brook hath a distant sound.’ 
The birds a stifled chirping make « 
I feel as deaf or half-awake ! 


N 0 joyous, dancing pulse of health,— 
No bounding life in Nature’s breast - 

A sick smile glimmers, as by stealth. ’ 
From out the cloudy veil deprest ’ 
Low o’er her brows in yonder west. 





O for some throb of hope and youth— 
Some rapid noise of eager life !— 

O for some sudden glittering truth, 
To start my conscience like a knife 
And stir my soul to noble strife ! 

For—why was this quick spirit given 
So soon to chafe against a chain ! 

I fret for glimpses of blue heaven, 
And pine for pleasure and for pain 
I have not strength to hold again, 


Love I can neither take nor give, 
And Hope—for that I dare not hope: 

I want to feel—I want to live / 
Swift sun and shade to cross my scope,— 
Not as if day were dead to grope. ’ 


Down through the bowery holt a gleam, 
A pale, faint ray, comes creeping near,— 
Steals on ; a silent silver stream,— 
Slow-widens, clearer and more clear,— 
Floods all the grassy level here ! 


O blessed moon ! I see your face ; 
The black fir-tops beneath you lie; 
All round a blue and broadening space 
Grows in the melancholy sky ;— 
The vapours brighten, part, and fly. 
And Silence melteth into Rest,— 
The very Peace of God it seems ! 
This light from heaven makes it blest ; 
Hither the holy moonshine streams :— 
Leave wide the lattice to the beams ! 
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GEOGRAPHY OF SOUTHERN ABYSSINIA. 
Oct. 25, 

I regret that the adventurous traveller, who, after 
a silence of nearly three years, announces his return 
from the fresh discovery of a new source of the Nile 
in the place of the one he was so satisfied with on 
his former journey to Kaffa, should not have em- 
ployed his time and his pen more suitably to him- 
self and more profitably to the public than in 
disparaging the labours of one who, like him, has 
toiled, and, like him (he trusts) not uselessly, in 
the wide and important field of African discovery. 
I regret it the more on account of the tone and spirit 
of M, d’Abbadie’s criticism. He seems to have for- 
gotten that ridicule is not argument, and that to 
contradict is not to disprove. 

In the reply which I feel myself called on to 
make, I shall not attempt to imitate my accom- 
plished rival. Neither shall I think of loading the 
columns of your valuable journal by discussing points 
of trivial importance. I will merely confine myself 
to a few principal ones of more general interest. 

And first, M. d’Abbadie asks me to oblige him by 
admitting that he first spoke in print of the Gédjeb 
and Dedhésa (the spelling must be excused till I 
give my reasons for it) long before myself. 

As far as the Gédjeb is concerned, I am happy to 
have anticipated this request in my ‘ Essay on the 
Nile and its Tributaries, printed in the last part of 
the ‘ Journal of the Royal Geographical Society.’ I 
there say (vol. xvii. p. 43), that as early as the 16th 
August 1839, that traveller stated, from information 
obtained by him at Masséwah, that “a rivitre Gou- 
djoub coule par Kaffa et Ciinarya dans U Abbdy.” 
This was printed in the ‘ Bulletin’ of the Geogra- 
phical Society of Paris, 2nd series, vol. xii. p. 189. 
I had much satisfaction in spontaneously rendering 
justice to M. d*Abbadie in this instance; and he may 
rely on it I shall ever feel it a pleasure not less than 
a duty to render him equal justice whenever circum- 
stances may require me to do so. , 

It was, however, in M. d’Arnaud’s Map, published 
in the ‘ Bulletin’ for February 1843 (vol. xix.), that 
the Gédjeb was first shown to join the Bahr el Abyad. 
On the 9th of the same month I had drawn, at 





Yejabbi in Gédjam, the map now published in the 
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Famal of the Royal Geographical Society,’ which 
‘ og that river a like course; the difference between 
ae that M. d’Arnaud makes the Gédjeb to be 
— of the Bahr el Abyad, while I regard it as 
the _ the upper portion of the Sobat, Teélfi, or 
_ of Habesh,” a principal tributary of the 
ST aaa For many months after this, M. 
“Abbadi oars not to have had the slightest 
('Abbadie appe rene : ; 

‘on of the real course of the Gédjeb; as is proved 
ahs letter of the 16th September 1843, dated 
Sibka in Endrea (‘ Bulletin,” 3rd series, iii. 55, 65), 
wherein he identifies the Gédjeb or Uma with the 
«pjob” or Juba; an error previously fallen into by 
nyeelf, and long after persisted in by others. q 

“as regards the first mention of the Dedhésa, I 

never directed particular attention to the subject, 
and I cannot now make the necessary references. I 
helieve, however, that this river, like the Gédjeb, 
yas first named by M. d*Abbadie. : Nevertheless, it 
snot at all clear even now what his opinion is con- 
ceming its course. On his return from Katia in 
1844, he identified the Dedhésa with the Tiimat. 
He now contents himself with denying its identity 
vith the Yabas (called Dabtis by the Gallas, as I 
have already stated); but he still calls it a branch of 
the Blue River. In one of his maps, however, he 
marks it as the lower course of the Baro, which river 
in his other map is made to be the same as the Sobit, 
a tributary of the White River. 

In the ‘ Essay’ just referred to, Ihave endeavoured 
gs impartially as I could to collect all the evidence 
hearing on these and other subjects connected with 
the Nile and its affuents on the eastern bank, and 
to give to everybody his due. I am not conscious 
of having omitted or misstated anything; but if I 
have, the error can easily be rectified, and it is for 
the public to decide. 

M. d’Abbadie is mistaken in supposing that I 
recommended to travellers a sojourn in Abyssinia 
before proceeding into the interior. I only pointed 
out the advantages which the eastern coast of Africa 
generally has over the western, whether for sojourn 
or for penetrating into the interior. As to “laying 
down rules on the manner of travelling,” I would 
not presume to do anything of the sort, but leave 
every one to travel according to his circumstances 
and tastes. 

While on this subject, I cannot forbear entering 
my protest against the rules which that practised 
traveller, on his side, thinks proper to lay down on 
the manner of collecting oral information. And I 
do this because his remarks contain an implied cen- 
sure of my own method. I do not like to entertain 
so bad an opinion of human nature as to believe 
that either in Africa or anywhere else “a lie” would 
systematically be preferred to the truth. That the 
people among whom M. d’Abbadie has travelled may 
have made a practice of attempting to deceive him 
is possible. But may not the “ Macchiavellian sys- 
tem” he complains of have been originated by his 
own mode of proceeding? His object, or at least 
one of his objects, was to collect information; but, 
“proceeding cautiously to his own ends,” he sys- 
tematically endeavoured to conceal this object from 
view. Ought he, then, to wonder that those whom he 
had to deal with wished to be as clever as himself, and 
fought him with his own weapons? In my travels, 
J always wished and endeavoured to act on a totally 
different principle, and I do not regret having done 
s. Iam far from meaning that I never was de- 
ceived; but it was the exception, not the rule. 

My poor friend Omar, whom I looked on as a 
very honest fellow, is unmercifully accused of “ fibs” 
and “yarns.” The best proof of the truth and con- 
sequent value of his information is his map in the 
last part of the Geographical Society’s Journal ; 
which map in its most material features is identical 
with the one constructed from actual survey with the 
theodolite hy so able a geographer and observer as 
M.d’Abbadie. But this is not all. I owe an apo- 
logy to ‘Omar for questioning, as I did in page 59 of 
my ‘ Essay on the Nile and its Tributaries,’ the cor- 
rectness of his delineation of the Gibbe of Djimma. 

This I was unfortunately led to do out of deference 
to the authority of M. d*’Abbadie; who, after his 
return from Kaffa [see Atheneum, No. 906 —*‘ Bul- 
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letin,’ iii, 135;—* Nouvelles Annales des Voyages,’ 
1845, i, 263], identified the KGsaro or Gibbe of 
Djimma with the Zebeé,— that is, the river twice 





crossed by Fernandes in 1613, on his way from 
Enfrea to Kambwit (Cambate). From M. d’Ab- 
badie’s maps it now appears that it must have been 
the Gibbe of Endrea which was crossed by the Jesuit 
missionary; so that, after all, ‘(Omar was right, and I 
was wrong in doubting him. 

This is not the only instance in which ‘Omar's 
truthful evidence was for a time borne down by the 
weight of what was considered to be overwhelming 
authority (see *‘ Journ. Roy. Geogr. Soc.’ xvii. 45). 

With respect to the “slip’’ imputed to me in no 
very complimentary manner because I say in one place 
that *Omar had been beyond Kaffa ¢o Stéiro, and in an- 
other that he had not been beyond Kaffa owing to the 
constant wars, the following explanation will, I trust, 
suffice to remove all “ doubts” as to that, as well as to 
“the rest of my derived information,” on the score of 
veracity at least. In the 1lth page of my memoir 
of the 23rd of November 1843 (‘ Journ. Roy. Geogr. 
Soe.’ xiii. 264), I give, on the authority not only of 
‘Omar but also of another merchant named ’Ali, 
several particulars respecting Saro,—a country sub- 
ject to Kaffa, and situate two days’ journey to the 
west of (i.e. beyond) Bonga, the capital; and I add 
that “ beyond Siro is Siékka, a week’s journey from 
Bonga, but so far my informants had not been,”—from 
which it is to be inferred that they had been to Séro, 
as indeed they told me they had. Two pages further 
on, I give the declaration of "Omar that he and the 
other merchants “would go beyond Kaffa if the 
kings of that and the adjoining countries would allow 
them to pass.” Seeing, then, that Siro, though 
“beyond Kaffa,” is subject to it, and in that sense 
formsa part of it, there is no inconsistency in ‘Omar's 
saying that he had been beyond Kaffa to Siro, and 
yet asserting the impracticability of penetrating be- 
yond Kaffa into the adjacent hostile countries. An 
Englishman who had never crossed the sea might 
just as well be charged with a “slip” for saying at 
one time that he had never been out of England, 
and at another time that he had gone out of England 
into Wales. I regret that M. d’Abbadie should con- 
descend to such word-catching. He appears, how- 
ever, to be much vexed at finding his information 
forestalled by a merchant of Dérita; and with much 
ingenuity he would wish to make ‘Omar seem to 
contradict himself, and thus invalidate his entire 
testimony. 

We are all liable to oversights at times. The fol- 
lowing one on the part of so careful and minutely 
exacta recorder of facts as the scientific traveller, isnot 
easy to be accounted for. Ina letter dated A’dowa, 
the 14th of October, 1844, (‘ Bulletin,’ iii, 135; 
*N. A. des Voy.’ 1845, i. 264,) written after his return 
from Kaffa, M. d’Abbadie said,—“ J’avais l’intention 
de vous envoyer une esquisse dezma carte de Saka a 
Bonga, avec les lieux a droite et & gauche, fixés par 
renseignement; mais je viens de m’apercevoir que je l’ai 
oubliée & Gondar.” In his present letter of the 5th of 
August, 1847, he says,—“ In October, 1844, I came 
down from Gondir to the coast of the Red Sea, in 
order to replenish my purse and send a few letters to 
Europe.—My letters were just gone when I attempted, 
with sixobserved latitudes and agreat deal of oral infor- 
mation, to sketch a map of Great Damot.—My various 
notes were scarcely brought together, when I perceived 
that the basin of the Borora, or Umo, was much larger 
than that of the Gojab; and the idea that I had mis- 
led geographers in a matter of this importance so 
tormented me, that I resolved to retrace my steps to 
Inarya, visit, if possible, the actual source, and add 
to my previous and insufficient azimuthal angles a 
sufficient number of new ones to make the position 
of the famous sources a mathematical deduction from 
that of Gondar.’”’ It is strange that before sending 
off his letters from Masséwah, M. d’Abbadie was not 
enabled to perceive this from the map which he had 
previously made at Gondar and left behind him there. 

I do not wish to undertake the invidious task of 
searching for discrepancies between M. d’Abbadie’s 
present information and that furnished by him after 
his return from his former journey to Endrea and 
Kaffa. One instance must, however, be cited, be- 
cause it is, at the same time, a specimen of his cri- 
ticisms on my statements. 

On his first visit to Endrea that traveller, after a 
residence of nearly two months at Sdékka (Saka), 
described that place (‘ Bulletin, iii. 56,) as “ the 
principal town (‘bourg*) in which are to be seen the 





ruins of a Sidima (i.e. Christian) church.” Now, 
quarrelling with my styling that town “the great em- 
porium of the kingdom,”—though he admits by im- 
plication that it is the terminus of the three great 
commercial roads from the east, the north, and the 
west,—he says that it is “nothing more than a 
straggling hamlet or village.”’ 

Neither will I question here the judgment pro- 
nounced ex cathedrd, on my spelling of certain native 
names :—perhaps on some future occasion you will 
afford me space for a few remarks on this subject. 

My hypothesis, that the Nile rises in the country 
of Mono-Moézi, and that Ptolemy’s “ Mountains of 
the Moon” derive their name from Moéxi, which sig- 
nifies “ moon” in the language of that country, ap- 
pears to have strongly excited the ridicule of my 
learned rival in this special branch of research. 
llowever, I certainly make out a better case for the 
mountains of Moézi than he does for those of Gimera 
or Gémru. And I not only continue to retain my 
opinion, but believe I am able to adduce additional 
arguments in support of it; whereas he appears to 
have already found out that his hypothesis is unten- 
able. 

I agree with him that in the class of languages 
spoken in the countries through which the Abai and 
Gédjeb flow, the word moézi is not met with in the 
sense contended for: in my printed vocabularies it 
is shown that “moon” is égino in Kaffa, dgena in 
Wordtta and Wolditsa, kita in Yangaro, and ézicha 
in Gonga. It is, however, not to these that I allude, 
but to that great family of languages spoken over 
the whole of the African continent from the equator 
southwards (excluding the Hottentot dialects), from 
the Sawdhili on the eastern coast, to Kongo on the 
west, and the KAfirs in the south,—respecting which 
languages the learned ethnologist to whom M. d’Ab- 
badie appeals, says—“ The instances of resemblance 
are sufficiently numerous to show undoubted proof 
of connexion” between them all.—(‘ Researches into 
the Physical History of Mankind,’ 3rd edit. vol. ii. 
p. 319.) 

In many of these languages mono (mani or bani) 
means “king,” and moézi “moon.” In Sawdhili and 
Mucaranga (Mono-Moézi) it is moézi, in Banda moégi, 
in Miyéo (Moujou) muéze, in Kongo muézi,in Mozam- 
hique motse. If, then, it should turn out that M, 
Werne, who accompanied M. d’Arnaud, was rightly 
informed that the direct stream of the Nile comes 
from a month's journey to the south of 4° 42’ 42° N, 
lat., its source will actually be carried into the country 
of Mono-Moézi:—so that my derivation of the name 
“ Mountains of the Moon” may not be quite so un- 
reasonable as M. d’ Abbadie seems to think. 

Before concluding, I would wish to say afew words 
on M. d’Abbadie’s supposed discovery of the true 
source of the Nile. His reasons for deciding in 
favour of the Gibbe of Endrea appear to me so 
wholly inconclusive, that arguments in refutation are 
needless. On his return, in 1844, from his first 
journey to Kaffa, he asserted the source of the Gédjeb 
to be that of the Nile; and, were only his general 
hypothesis as to the identity of the Gédjeb, Uma, or 
Bako (Bago) with the main stream of the White 
River correct, he certainly made out a very fair case 
for that river. Its source, he said, is venerated among 
the Sidémas of Kaffa and the surrounding countries, 
and a solemn sacrifice is offered up at it yearly,— 
particulars in which it resembles the celebrated Abai 
of Abyssinia. The Gédjeb, then, having the general 
voice of the natives in its favour, cannot be deprived 
of its acknowledged rights in so summary a manner, 
M. d’Abbadie crossed the Gédjeb at the suspension 
bridge near Kankatti, only thirty miles from its 
source, which issues from the foot of a large tree, 
between Mounts Béshi and Doshi, in the country of 
the Gémru,—whence his Djébel el Gamr or Kamr, 
i. e. “ Mountains of the Moon.”—(‘ Bulletin,’ iii. 313, 
318.) Yet, most unaccountably, the zealous and in- 
defatigable traveller, who retraced his steps all the 
weary way from the shores of the Red Sea to the 
source of the Gibbe of Endérea,—or it should rather 
be said, to the source of the Béra, which is only a 
tributary of that river,—merely at the idea of the 
possibility of his having misled geographers on a 
matter of such importance, should have neglected to 
go those thirty miles to visit the sacred source of the 
Gédjeb, though he was at that time persuaded it 
was the hidden fountain of the Nile! 
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I protest, then, against the Gédjeb’s being deprived 
of its honours, on such insufficient grounds, in favour 
of “the Béra, a principal affluent of the Inarya 
Gibe.” And I protest, also, against either the Gé- 
djeb or the Gibbe being considered to be the principal 
source of the Bahr el Abyad. The arguments to 
show that the lower course of the united stream of 
those two rivers is the Sobat of M. d*Arnaud’s map, 
are given in my ‘ Essay on the Nile and its Tribu- 
taries.”. I may add, that M. d’ Abbadie himself stated 
that the Gédjeb or Uma is joined “in Suro by the 
Kesho, and in Mashango by the Oshko or Bako 
(Baqo), which goes through or by (‘par’) Seka,” 
(‘ Bulletin,’ iii. 317); the source of the latter river 
being described by him as distant a day’s journey 
(15 miles) from Bonga, within the great curve of the 
Gédjeb (ibid.), and Mashango as lying north of Suro 
(ibid. p. 315). This was after he had been to Bonga, 
and consequently within about fifteen miles of the source 
of the Bako. Now, without any explanation, the 
tributary Bako is converted into the main stream, 
and made to have its course far away from Seka, and 
to the south, instead of the north, of Suro. Of its 
source all traces appear to be lost. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I may be allowed to question the sound- 
ness of M. d’Abbadie’s hypothesis that the Gédjeb, 
Uma, or Biko is the continuation of the Bahr el 
Abyad above the extreme point reached by the 
Egyptian expedition in 4° 42’ 42° N, lat., and to re- 
tain my opinion that the Gédjeb and Gibbe unite to 
form the upper course of the Sobdat, Télfi, or “ River 
of Habesh,”’ which joins the main stream in 9° 25 
N. lat. C. T. Beker. 





WOMEN VERSUS LADIES. 
I address you in behalf of the proprieties of 
language; — hoping that you will take pity upon 





| of bluestockings. 





affectation, and pinch it. The women and the females | 
are all gone—and the feminine terminations are fol- | 


lowing them very fast. 
have ladies,—always/adies. There are no authoresses 
—only lady-authors; and there are lady-friends, 
lady-cousins, lady-readers, &c. Do the women know 
that lady is derived from laide? It either is so—or 
will arrive at that. It will be one of the ugliest 
words in the language if it continue to be so fearfully 
abused. 

This affectation was at its height some fifteen or 
twenty years ago. It is a fact, that to an action 
brought in which plaintiff set forth that he had hired 
the whole of defendant's coach, but that when it was 
about to start a woman was inside without his consent, 
defendant pleaded, amongst other things, that the 
person described as a woman was in fact a lady. At 
that time, and for years afterwards, shocking to relate, 
there were no wives inthe country. Look at any 
old newspaper, and you will see, “On the —th instant, 
in street, the lady of —— Esq. of a 
daughter.” It qught to have been Jady-son, not 
daughter :—and any gentleman ought to have called 
any other gentleman out if that other gentleman 
dared to speak of his lady-brother by the style and 
title of his sister. But matters have mended a good 
deal :—men own their wives now in the newspapers. 
An honest Otaheitean (or Tahitian, as we call it now, 
I believe) who came over here at the time I speak 
of, told his countrymen that the English whenever 
one of their children was born cut off the fourth 
finger of their wives’ left hands as an offering to a 
goddess called Fashion,—but that the finger grew 
again in a little while. This was the only rendering 
his language would yield :—which is very creditable 
to the Tahitian tongue, and shows that it puts things 
in their true light. 

I am, myself, of the ancient school, which believes 
and maintains the true faith to be that all adult 
human creatures not being men are women; which 
declares openly that all women, be they ladies or not, 
are females—and all married females wives. The 
same old-fashioned community asserts that our lan- 
guage has no adjective which can be substituted for 
female :—and that womanly and feminine are adjec- 
tives having men to whom they are applicable and 
women to whom they are not. It was one of the 
former—probably Fribble himself—who invented the 
term lady-friend: and it would have been a good 
thing for the language if the first woman who heard 
it had been one of the latter and had kicked him for 
his pains, As to authors (meaning authoresses), I once 








To supply their places we | : 
| Ménage has collected the names of sixty-four women 








got a book from one marked “ from the author;” and 
I wondered to myself whether she meant to stand up 
for the old song,— 

Adam was the first man, 

Eve was the t’other. 
I wish the women would send the word Jady back to 
its proper sphere. Something will be sure to happen 
if they do not. Gentleman was abused until it was 
shortened into gent ;—and what a straight the gents 
are in just now! 

Woman is a term of high honour;—it isa great pity 
that it may not be used in respect to any female what- 
ever, were it from a beggar to a princess. Its corre- 
sponding Greek term, yvv), is that by which slaves 
often address their mistresses in the Greek tragedy. 
With our notions, the address of Christ to his mother 
beginning with the word woman appears disrespectful: 
—in the original it is exactly the reverse. Let women 
notice that with the term /ady in our language, as 
used to supplant woman, arose the school of men which 
sneered at females of cultivated mind under the name 
Search antiquity through time and 
space, from age toage and from country tocountry, and 
it will be found that respect for knowledge in females 
is always co-existent with their designation under 
homely names. The word lady, generically used, 
ought to be odious as the product of a time in which 
women were taken to be necessarily frivolous. But 
when women were women, we have the account of 
an Apollonius who wrote a biography filled with no 
names but those of female philosophers. Nay, 
Suidas himself has preserved the name of a historian 
who wrote accounts of a large number of female 
Pythagoreans. Madame Dacier ought to have re- 
minded her husband to mention this (which I cannot 
find that he has done) in his Life of Pythagoras :—for 
it shows that, in spite of all saws to the contrary, a 
whole bookful of women endured the silent system 
to which the followers of that sect were subjected. 
Nor are the accounts of these works at all unlikely : for 


who had distinguished themselves in the schools of 
philosophy,—with as much information about them 
as gives to one with another more than an octavo 
page a-piece. Plutarch dedicated more than one 
work to women, ‘Three empresses (and an empress 
was then only a woman) have distinguished the name 
of Eudocia by their literary acquirements. The last 
has left us (and in the dark eleventh century) the 
historical dictionary which is frequently quoted in sup- 
port of, or opposition to, Suidas. A great deal more 
might be said to the same effect;—but it would take 
up too much room. I hope all good women will 
leave lady to appear where it is properly wanted,— 
and not continue to degrade their sex by speaking 
of it as a whole under a term which merely signifies 
a conventional distinction. If they will not, we must 
have a new translation of Genesis,—and in it must 
appear “ gentleman and lady created He them.” 


0 
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SPLENDID AURORA. 
St. Mary’s Lodge, York, Oct. 25. 

THINKING it probable that we may have a grand 
auroral season, and that by recording concisely those 
features of the “northern lights” which really bear 
on the physical theory of their origin, you may not 
unworthily occupy, from time to time, a few columns 
of the Atheneum,—I send you some notes of the 
magnificent display of concentrating streams and 
flashes which covered the sky of York on the evening 
of the 24th of October between seven and twelve 
o'clock. 

1. In form this aurora was composed of narrow 
beams and irregular expansions of light. When most 
complete, between 9°30 and 10°30 (York time), the 
whole of the northern zone from horizon to zenith, 
and a large segment of the sky south of the zenith 
but not reaching to the horizon, were covered by 
innumerable beams, finely pencilled in white light, 
and extending upwards from all sides till they reached 
a point S.S.E. of the zenith and formed there a 
crown of many rays and great brightness. At irre- 
gular intervals the light was withdrawn from the 
beams, and again flashed out in new forms; and if 
the beams were compared to the lines of longitude 
on a globe, they were often interrupted by conti- 
nuous bands, like zones of latitude, concentric with 
the pole of the beams, through which the clear sky 





= COcr. 30 
was visible. WEEE er 
seen a nearly ae Posed sos eae ealy 
J ar spi ‘ar from beams, 

2. Irregular expansions of licht appeared j 
> eae - § ‘ In two 

parts of the sky;—viz., in the magnetically cast 
west parts; and these expansions, large nh oH an 
the smoke masses over York Minster when it . ~ 
fire, were crossed by white narrow beams in — 
numbers. Several times red beams 60° in — 
rose from the magnetic east; and both on the 
a west magnetic lines, but nowhere else me 
a passed occasionally to the centre of the 

3. This centre of converging rays was easily « 
to be about 20° south of ‘the ontth of tok 
was also considerably to the east of the meridian, a r 
remained apparently constant for an hour and a half 
At 10. p.m. it was near the star Mirach- at 10-29 
appeared pretty exactly to coincide with it: at 110 
was certainly on the east of it. Hence it may be 
computed that the pole of the auroral beams was in 
a great circle crossing the meridian of York from 
about 27°30 west of north to 27°30 east of south, and 
distant from the zenith 22°S.S.E. nearly. Now, this 
point differs from that to which the south pole of the 
dipping needle points at York only about 22° in 
altitude and 33° in azimuth. There can be no doubt 
then, that this, like other carefully measured auroral 
exhibitions, was arranged in magnetic lines. 

If any of your numerous readers resident far from 
York can refer me to the observed place of the 
“auroral pole,” as we may call it, of October 24th 
among the stars at any epoch between 9 and 1] 
p.m., I shall feel much obliged by the information 
and remain, yours, &c., Joun Purtuaprs, * 

P.S. You remember that the moon was approach- 
ing to fulness;—and we have, in fact, seldom had 
more brilliant moonlight than during the auroral 
display. Two most dazzling meteors, outshining 
Jupiter, appeared—one, a few minutes before ten, in 
the red expansion of the west—the other, a few 
minutes after 10, started from exactly the centre of 
the converging rays, 

Another correspondent sends the following _parti- 
culars from Maidstone.— 

Maidstone, Oct. 25, 

The first I saw of it (others had seen it earlier) 
was at 10 o'clock. It was then a stream of crimson 
light rising in the west—due west—and extending 
nearly as high as the zenith: in width about 10°, 
and below the clouds, which were hid by the moon, 
—which was at the time perfectly clear. I at first 
thought it proceeded from a fire at some distance; 
but seeing that the light was one continuous stream, 
and at right angles to the bottoms of the clouds, they 
being from north to south (wind north), I concluded 
that it was an aurora. This became paler; and at 
the expiration of eight or nine minutes disappeared. 
I went between this time and eleven frequently to 
see if there were any re-appearance of the light—but 
sawnone. About a quarter past eleven I went up to 
bed; when, on looking out of my window, I per- 
ceived a re-appearance of the light, but considerably 
to the south of west and not nearly so vivid as the 
former. I watched this; and found that it swerved 
in volume, spreading much further to the south. 
It soon assumed a new form and appearance. A 
large part in the centre became, first, faintly lighter 
than the rest, and of a pale yellowish green colour,— 
getting brighter and brighter till it became nearly as 
light as a moonlit cloud, but still with an admixture 
of green; while the other parts of this body of light was 
of a dark, dusky red, which continued throughout the 
time it lasted:—but the central yellow light soon 
became diffused and faded away. At an interval of 
about 3° to the west of this long stream, another, 
like a broom, rose, in colour only of red. _ This, 
also, reached the zenith. Both of these bodies, I 
ought to say, were projected in an oblique direction 
from the horizon, and from north-west to the south, 
Now—that is, about 27 minutes before 12—I per- 
ceived a higher arc, from west to east-north-east, ot 
thereabouts, and at about 35° above the horizon; 
from which extended coruscations of yellowish white 
light to a considerable altitude—continually varying. 
On the eastern limit of this arc arose a pile of red- 
dish light, similar to, but very much less than, and 
superior in splendour to, those at the western extrem- 
mity. This—or rather portions of it adjoining the 
arc——assumed various forms; and several times they 
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=. nter than moonlit clouds—nearly of silver 

ae Tater this arc I saw the upper part of 

another; but of this a very small portion was visible, 
being chiefly below the horizon. ‘ 

“T watched this spectacle till about 10 minutes past 

12,—when it became very much fainter: and I then 


went to bed. 





Highfield House Observatory, Oct. 25. 
Tue Aurora Borealis of the 24th of October 
being perhaps the most magnificent display of this 
interesting phenomenon that we have had for many 
years, I have thought it desirable, for the sake of 
comparison, to extract from the daily register here 
the more interesting and important features. 

At 5% 47™- 308 a brilliant globe, of about three 
times the size of the apparent dise of Sirius 
and of a red colour, fell from a point situated in 
Perseus through Algenib, 1° N. of ¢ Persei, through 
4 Persei, 1° S.E. of » Persei, and burst into two 
fragments at € Persei, and almost instantly vanished, 

At 62 5™-I noticed a glaring light along the N.W. 
horizon; and a beam of aurora of a white colour, 
which changed to red in half a minute, shot up from the 
horizon, through the stars y and 6 Urse Majoris, near 
y Draconis, and extended to Kochab; this beam dis- 
appeared in 3/. Occasionally during the evening a 
few coruscations might be noticed. In theafternoon 
there had been a thunder-storm, accompanied by 
thunder and hail ;—and all the evening the lightning 
was visible in the east. At 102. 2m. the whole 
heavens became suddenly illuminated in the most 
brilliant manner;—indeed, although the moon was 
but a few hours past the “full,” the aurora was 
intense in brilliancy within 5° of our satellite,—and, 
literally speaking, the whole canopy was in a blaze. 
The phenomenon assumed a very curious and in- 
teresting appearance : beams, almost touching each 
other, sprang up from every point of the compass 
into the zenith, where they met in Andromeda; and 
here they inclosed a circular space of 2° in diameter, 
into which the aurora never intruded itself. The 
star Almach was nearly in the centre of this circle. 
The edge of the inclosed space was rendered beauti- 
ful in the extreme by a yellow band surrounding it. 
This space continued clear for 5’. The phenomenon 
had the appearance of emanating from this part of 
the heavens. The coruscations were very brilliant 
and rapid. The colour of the beams was another 
splendid part of the appearance; being of an intense 
red near Saturn, Jupiter, Aquarius, Cygnus, Gemini, 
and Orion; and of an intense green in Bootes and 
Ursa Major; there was, moreover, a red tinge which 
accompanied the whole of the beams. One beam, 
more fixed in its position than the others, extended 
ihrough Gemini; its eastern edge passed over Jupiter, 
—and it progressed in a straight line to the star 
Almach. 

104. 6™- The whole phenomenon had become in- 
tense in brilliancy toa great degree ; and in Delphinus, 
Ursa Major and Auriga, the auroral beams were 
of an orange scarlet colour, which made that part 
of the phenomenon assume a very glaring appear- 
ance, The wave-like motion of the beams had a 
rapid and brilliant movement. 

10h.7™. The appearance at this hour cannot be 
described better than by comparing the display of 
Aurora Borealis with the accounts of this pheno- 
menon recorded by Sir W. E. Parry and Sir John 
Franklin during their Arctic voyages, with which it 
vied. The beams dimmed the stars to a consider- 
able extent,_those of the third magnitude were fre- 
quently rendered invisible; and Saturn, which was in 
the midst of the scarlet glow, was frequently eclipsed 
by the phenomenon. 

_ 10%. §™. The brillianey had greatly decreased, and 
intwo minutes had entirely vanished. From 10}-10™. 
until after 11 o’clock faint beams of light flashed 
across Cassiopeia. ’ 

_ At 114 9m. g brilliant light passed through the 
“pointers,” Faint flashings-up of the beams con- 
tinued, with slight cessations, until 11»-24™., when the 
brillianey and extent rapidly increased. 

11. 36m. A second display again became more 
magnificent even than the first. In the E.N.E. and 
W.S.W., 10° above the horizon was of the most 
brilliant orange scarlet imaginable. The phenomenon 
again assumed the curious appearance of emanating 

from a point, which (point) was situated in Aries, 





2° N. of a Arietis; but, unlike the last appearance, | Dr. Beke and others. The Messrs. d’Abbadie have 
| been subject to so much misrepresentation on many 


this time there was no open space. 
114. 45™. 308s: The heavens might again be said to 
be blazing with aurore, the colour being of a pale 


orange colour near the zenith, and in the west and | 


east of a most vivid orange scarlet; these two portions 
of the heavens situated about Delphinus, Gemini, 
and Canis Minor, were the grand features of the phe- 
nomenon, as nothing could exceed their magunifi- 
cence. 

11h. 46m. At the point where these beams meet, a 
brilliant white spot of 30’ in diameter became visible 
and received a rapid whirl-like motion, and after 
turning round, as it were, on its own axis for one 
minute disappeared. 

At11». 50™. the phenomenon had attained its 
maximum degree of brilliancy and intensity ;—and 
certainly nothing could exceed the beauty and gran- 
deur of the beams. They formed a regular curtain 
extending from FE. by 8. by the N. to W.S.W. 
and meeting in the zenith at a point situated 
near a Arietis. The whole northern heavens flam- 
ing, as it were, with these curtain-like folds, which 
did not descend nearer the horizon than 15°, 

As no description could do justice or give an 
adequate idea of the phenomenon at this time, and 
asthe Aurora bore an almost exact resemblance to 
a drawing of this splendid appearance given in 
‘ Kaentz’s Meteorology,’ I beg to refer you to the illus- 
tration in that work. There was also a single beam 
situated in Draco, a fac-simile of the beam figured 
in thesame work; there were also twoother beams, the 
second and next brilliant one in Delphinus and 


sides that they are very sensitive to anything that 
wears the appearance of unfairness to themselves :— 
and having been charged with being secret agents in 
the pay of the French Government, M. Antoine 
d’Abbadie seems to suspect a report made by Dr. 


Beke to Capt. Harris of having had something to do 
with that matter. “In a ‘Statement of Facts,” 
says M. d’Abbadie, in a letter to ourselves, “ pub- 
lished by Dr. Beke in 1845, I particularly remark 
how he states in full print that he made a memoir 
respecting the two Messrs. d’Abbadie in connexion 
with Abyssinia, dated 21st Sept. 1841."—“In my 
humble opinion,” adds M. d’Abbadie, “it was im- 
possible for Dr. Beke to learn during our voyage from 
Cairo to Aden—which we performed together—any 
particular information respecting my projects, views, 
or intentions in connexion with Abyssinia. Memoirs 
on an individual yet living, drawn up without that 
individual's consent, had better, for obvious reasons, 
be kept secret,—or, when announced by the press, 
are, if still withdrawn from the public, exposed 


| to be viewed in the light of inquisitorial or police 


reports.” “From the time of my magnetic labours 
in the Brazils, ten years ago,” says M. d*Abbadie, 
“up to my visit at the sources of the White Nile, in 
the beginning of last year, I have always led the life 
of one who labours, right or wrong, to add a few 
truths to our immense stores of science.” Finally, 
he calls on Dr. Beke to publish the substance of his 


| memoir respecting the brothers for their satisfaction 


Aquila,—and the third, which was nearly as brilliant | 


as the second, in Gemini, \ Canis Minor, and gene- 
rally about 1° north of Jupiter. 

11». 52™. The beam in Draco was now in Ursa 
Major and Ursa Minor, and had become more bril- 
liant than the other two beams. These three 


vivid beams, which were about 10° to 12° in width, | 


were joined on each side by others of less brilliant 
colours. The three beams were bright orange scarlet 
and nearly opaque, being very much more dense than 
any other portion of the phenomenon, 
star Markab the Aurora was green, and several 


clouds passing over the brilliant features of the | 


phenomenon below Pegasus were rendered perfectly 
black by the Aurora. 

11». 54™. The most brilliant beams were in the 
east ; and that which remained more in one position 
than the others passed through Castor and Pollux. 

11». 57™- Very brilliantin N.W. extending towards 
the N. to Benetnasch; in half a minute it had 
reached Mizar, and in another half minute Alioth; 
it then became much less bright, and at 11% 59m. 
might be traced through Dubhe. 

The phenomenon, after this, gradually faded; and 


by 12h. 10™- had almost vanished, although faint | 


beams might be detected until 2 o'clock a.m. of the 
25th. The phenomenon at 10". 2™- extended to 
within 25° of the S.E. horizon. 
the whole time blowing steadily, with a very rapid 
rising barometer. The clouds moved in a N.W. 
current. 

I shall feel obliged to any one who will kindly 


in our columns or elsewhere. Certain it is, that the 
Messrs. d’Abbadie found themselves exposed to 
unkind and contumelious treatment, in consequence 


| of suspicions somehow originated as to their inten- 


| 


Near the | 


| 


| 





| 


The wind was S.W. | 


forward me a copy of their remarks that may have | 


been taken with sufficient care and accuracy. 
For the data of those who wish to collate these 


tions; though it must not be concealed, that the 
seeming mystery in which the brothers have shrouded 
their procecdings was calculated to encourage in- 
ferences unfavourable to their motives if once sug- 
gested.—Again, when M. d’Abbadie first announced 
his discovery of the sources of the White Nile, and 
their latitude and longitude as inferred from the 
latitude and longitude of Saka as determined as- 
tronomically by him,—some gentlemen connected 
with the Admiralty and Geographical Society, whose 
names need not be here mentioned, rather ungra- 
ciously impugned the reality of his observations. 
A letter from M. d’Abbadie, dated Aug. 7th, has been 
communicated to us by the gentleman to whom it is 
addressed—in which, referring to this matter, the 
writer says:—“I am amused to learn that some 
Englishmen do think that I have not made observa- 
tions in Saka. This can, however, do me no harm, 
I have planted my theodolite in upwards of 200 
stations in Ethiopia. Many of my angles do not 
crop properly; and any man of science on viewing 
these cannot suppose that all these observations are 
mere inventions. But enough on this head. I am 
resolved, if ever again in Europe, to answer every 
attack..—We have thought it right to give M. 
d’Abbadie, who is far away, the opportunity of 
stating his own causes of complaint, and defending 
himself in his own way against the charges and sus- 
picions which imbitter a career of more than ordi- 
nary adventure and toil. 

It is with great regret that we announce the death 
of Prof. M‘Cullagh;—who perished by his own hand 


observations with their own, I may add, that the | at his rooms in Dublin College on the morning of 


time is Highfield House mean time, and that the 

Observatory is lat. 52° 57’ 30° N., long. 1° 10! W.— 

which is 4’ 40° slow of Greenwich mean time. 
Epwarp Josern Lowe. 


*.* As the accounts of this brilliant phenomenon | 


—according to most of our correspondents, the most 
magnificent auroral display that they have ever 
observed, and having peculiar features distinguishing 
it from similar appearances in general—are accumu- 
lating on our hands, we cannot open our columns 
to them further except in particular instances. What 
we have now given is sufficient as a record of the 
metcor and its characters. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 
WE have elsewhere in our columns of to-day given 
Dr. Beke’s reply on the matters in dispute between 
him and M. Antoine d’Abbadie; and, therefore, it is 


right that we should not withhold any of the causes of 





| 
| 





| the Express of Thursday evening last. 


the 23rd. The professor was only forty years of 
age. He was formerly mathematical professor in 
that University; and on the elevation of Dr. Lloyd 
to the senior fellowship, succeeded to the chair of 
Natural Philosophy. It would appear, from the 
evidence on the inquest, that his reason had been 
unsettled by intense application to some intricate 
problem, unaccompanied by that due regard to the 
regulation of his health rendered imperative by the 
sedentary habit and the unaccustomed pressure.— 
Glasgow has lost her able city statist, Dr. Watt, by 
paralysis. He was formerly Professor of Astronomy 
in the Andersonian University,and afterwards Cathe- 
dral Warden, from which post he was removed to 
succeed Dr. Cleland in the office now vacant by 
his own death. 

The following important intelligence appeared in 
We have not 


: | ourselves received any information on the subject— 
complaint which M, d’Abbadie thinks he hasagainst | but give the tidings as we there find them without 
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any comment of our own. — Dr. Rae, the enter- 
prising officer in the establishment of the Hudson's 
Bay Company who was employed to determine the 
question of continuity of the land of North America 
with Boothia Felix, has returned, after having most 
successfully accomplished the object of his expedition ; 
and has proved beyond a doubt that Boothia Felix 
is a peninsula,—and that the assertion of Sir John 
Ross to that effect was true, while the imaginary 
passage of Sir J. Barrow and Commander J. C. 
Ross is for ever closed. It appears that Dr. Rae, 
after an unsuccessful attempt in boats during the 
summer of 1846, returned to winter at Repulse Bay; 
—and in the spring of this year re-crossed the isthmus, 
and traced the coast all the way to Ross’s discoveries 
of 1831. 

We are glad to learn that the Journals of Mr. 
Brooke, the Rajah of Sarawak, will form one of the 
publications of the approaching season. The work 
will be edited by Capt. Rodney Mundy,—and con- 
tains, it is said, a particular narrative of recent 
occurrences in Borneo and of a visit to the Celebes: 
together with a narrative of the voyage of H.M.S. Iris 
to Borneo and Labuan, subsequent to the operations 
of the Dido—which Capt. Mundy is also preparing, 
assisted by the Hon, Capt. H. Keppel as joint-editor. 
—The NewYork Literary World states that the ‘ Lite 
of Dr, Channing,’ by his nephew, will be published 
early in November:—and announces, amongst other 
forthcoming publications which are expected with in- 
terest in the literary circles of that city, a new poem 
by Prof.} Longfellow which is to bear [as well as it 
can] the title of Evangeline —Mr. R. W. Emerson, 
the American writer, has arrived in Liverpool on a 
literary mission [or mystification] to the Mechanics’ 
Institutions of the North of England.—We may men- 
tion in the same paragraph that M. Capo de Feuillide, 
the writer who was sent to Ireland by Count Molé 
to prepare a history of that country, has received from 
the present ministry a similar historical mission to 
the United States of America. 

The Strand is likely to become another Paternoster 
Row for publishers. The celebrated house “over 
against Catherine Street in the Strand,” originally 
Jacob Tonson’s, afterwards Andrew Millar’s—then 
the elder Cadell’s (Millar's apprentice), and, lastly, 
the younger Cadell’s,—is again a bookseller’s shop. 
Messrs. W. & R. Chambers, of Edinburgh, have 
also established a London agency in the Strand; Mr, 
Orr has removed from Amen Corner; and in addition 
to the Mr. John W, Parker of Cambridge,—in the 
Strand we are now to have Mr. John Henry Parker 
of Oxford—or rather abranch of him—for Mr. Parker 
will still continue to make Oxford his “ principal seat.” 
The agency of the Oxford publications was scattered 
among a variety of booksellers; but Mr. Parker’s 
“new branch shop” will, of course, concentrate the 
business. 

Many of our readers will learn with pleasure the 
recognition by Lord John Russell of the services of 
one who has for many years been a distinguished 
writer in the cause of liberal principles—and yet 
more distinguished by the sparkle and originality of 
the style in which these were enforced. Mr. Albany 
Fonblanque is to succeed Mr. Porter in the statistical 
department of the Board of Trade. 

Messrs. Astle & Son have sent us their newly in- 
vented reading-case—which is intended to be an im- 
provement on that already in use for collecting and 
keeping the numbers of periodicals like the Atheneum 
previously to permanent binding. The principle of 
the new contrivance is nearly the same as the old; 
with the difference that the objection of a wide back 
is obviated in the later arrangement—the back ex- 
panding or contracting by means of a tie-band accord- 
ing to the demands of the paper filed. The cases 
are made of various sizes—the number of strings is 
at the option of the purchaser—and the protection 
which the case affords to works in numbers is perfect 
—as in the instance of the contrivance which it seeks 
to supersede. Both are well adapted to the ends 
which inventions of the kind propose. 

The following lines by Moliére, not included in 
any edition of his works, are said to have been re- 
cently discovered in the cabinet of prints at Brussels 
at the foot of an engraving by Ledoyer after his own 
drawing representing the brotherhood of Notre Dame 
de la Charité. They refer to the establishment in 
that community, by Pope Alexander the Sixth, in 


1665, of a Society for the mitigation of Slavery :—and 
owe their literary value, as the reader will perceive, 
only to the name with which they are signed. — 

Brisez les tristes fers du honteux esclavage, 

Ou vous tient du péché le commerce honteux, 

Et venez recevoir le glorieux servage 

Que vous tendent les mains de la Reine des Cieux. 

L’un sur vous & vos sens donne pleine victoire, 

L’autre sur vos désirs vous fait régner en roi ; 

L’un vous tire aux enfers, et l'autre dans la gloire.— 

llélas! peut-on, mortels, balancer sur Je choix ? 

J.B, Poquetin DE Mouibre. 
In Glasgow, an Atheneum on the approved model 

of these spreading institutions has heen opened—and 
is making rapid progress. ‘The number of subscribers 
is fourteen hundred—and the daily increase is stated 
to be from forty to fifty. The city has made the 
sacrifice of a ball-room to the intellectual wants of the 
age—not quite so insignificant a fact as on the mere 
statement it seems. ‘he institution has begun with 
only news and magazine rooms; but courses of lectures 
have been arranged for the winter—classes are in course 
of formation; and among the intended features are a 
library of course, the foundation of which is laid—a 
gymnasium and baths—a park out of town for the 
practice of archery, cricket, &c.—and the occasional 
formation of parties to visit pleasant scenes at easy 
distances, and to study the Botanic Gardens, All this 
is as it should be:—but we regret to see that the 
Scottish institution in borrowing the useful charac- 
ters of its models has borrowed, too, their mis- 
takes. There is to be the annua! Soirée (which is 
itself an expression of weakness —of incapacity 
or want of earnestness in the men of these great 
towns for doing their own work) with its flourish 
of trumpets and travelling stars. If the people 
of Glasgow cannot support their institution without 
the encouragement of London orators, they are not 
ripe for its benefits. The scheme of self-instruction 
and moral and intellectual resource which will not 
succeed without foreign advocacy will fail in spite 
of it, they may be sure.—The annual performance 
for the benefit of the Manchester Atheneum is in 
course of preparation, and some of the actors are 
engaged. The managers have made a great hit on 
the present occasion—having engaged an American 
performer of distinction, his first appearance in this 
country. Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson will prophesy 
to the members of the Manchester Atheneum from 
their own stage—and tell them what they mean 
according to the American interpretation.—The 
Artisan Club at Greenock is, we see, about to be 
dissolved by its founder at the end of the first year 
of its existence:—and this we cannot lament nor 
wonder at. The introduction of billiard rooms, 
chess and draught boards, smoking rooms, &c., into 
these institutions for the moral and intellectual re- 
creation.of the labouring classes is a mistake greater 
(and far more essential) than the mere folly of the 
annual “mystery” at the Manchester Atheneum. 
The decline or dissolution of similar institutions 
amongst ourselves suggests, as we have had occasion 
to enforce, serious reflections as to the impolicy of 
any departure from their strictly educational in- 
tention, excepting in the direction of healthy exercise 
where it can be added :—but such a divergence as 
that of the Artisan Club of Greenock, considering 


gestions on the mere statement of it. 





DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—NOTICE.—The celebrated 

icture of the INTERIOR OF ST. MARK’S, at VENICE, is ex- 
Pibiting alone for a short time. It is seen under two aspects, Day 
and Night, and —— the latter effect the — Machine Organ will 
a the ‘ Kyrie,’ from Mozart's Mass, No. 12.—Open from Ten 
till Four. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—First Introduction 
to the Public of TWO LECTURES by Dr. BACHHOFFNER, one 
on the LAWS of NATURE, applicable to the Important Subject of 
SANITARY MEASURES; the other, on the various Modes of 
VENTILATION, in which the PHYSICAL PROPERTIES of a 





experiments, Daily, at Two and Half-past Three. These tures will 
be given alternately in the Evenings, at 60° o’clock except Satur- 
days. The Electric Telegraphs worked. The Working Models ex- 
plained. An entirely New Series of Dissolving Views. Diving Bell 
and Diver, with Hyde’s New Apparatus for Conversing under Water, 
&c,. &c.—Admission, 1s.; Schools, Half-price. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
British Architects, 8, P.M. 
Pathological Society 
Royal Institution, 2. 
Linnean Society, 8 


Mon. 
= , 8. 
-—Monthly Meeting. 


TUEs. y 
— Horticultural Society, 2. 





WED. Geological Society, half-past 8. 

TuvR. Zoological Society, 3.—General Business. 
Fri. Botanical Society, 8, 

Sat. Asiatic Society, 2, 


the class of its members, is full of dangerous sug- | 


JET of STEAM will be exhibited, with novel and highly interesting | 


=== 
PINE ARTS 


Descriptive and Historical Catalog 
in the National Gallery; with Biographiea) N,,: 
of the Painters. By Ralph Woe ee " 
by C. L. Eastlake, R.A. Printed for Her Maj 2 
Stationery Office. yeaty’s 

WE had occasion but recently [ante 

notice the modestly entitled ‘Sketch of 

of Painting,’ by Mr. Wornum; and o 

his qualifications is further confirmed by his present 

production. The notice to the Catalogue remaths 
that, “a certain degree of historical knowledge 
regards both the art itself and itscriticism, jg pada 
indispensable for the due appreciation of some “ak 
the merit of which, depending on the time and cir. 
cumstances of their production, is in a great measure 
relative. The information thus offered, without 
superseding individual predilections, may sometimes 
assist in the formation of a correct judgment—which 
is the basis of a correct taste.” 

The Catalogue is, therefore, intended to serve as a 
sort of manual to the ‘History of Painting; illus. 
trated in some of its phases by examples which the 
National Collection possesses; and it is useful also as 
demonstrating where the Gallery is deficient of such 
as are necessary to form connecting links towards a 
complete chronology of Art. A short history of the 
formation of the Gallery precedes the description of 
the works which it contains :—from which it appears 
that in the space of twenty-four years, since 1823, the 
year of its establishment, 214 pictures have been 
collected to adorn its walls. Of these, the Govern. 
ment has purchased 66; and the remaining 148 have 
been either presented or bequeathed. A kind of 
statistical note at the end of the notice compares the 
number of pictures in the National Gallery with 
the number, according to the published catalogues, 
in the several other principal national collections in 
Europe. It appears that in the Gallery of the Vatican 
at Rome there are only 32 pictures—in that of the 
Capitol 225—in each of the Academies of Bologna 
} and Venice about 250—in the Stiidel Institution 
| at Frankfort 380—at Naples 700, exclusive of the 
| ancient paintings of Pompeii and Herculaneum—in 
| the Berlin Gallery 1,200— in the new Pinacothek at 
Munich about 1,270, (but it must be remembered 
that these have been collected together from the 
various royal palaces and establishments of Bavaria) 
—in Vienna, at the Belvidere, there are upwards of 
1,300— in the Gallery of the Uffizi at Florence 1,200, 
and about 500 in the Palazzo Pitti—at Amsterdam 
386—in the Museum at the Hague 304, and 173 in 
| the King’s collection—at Antwerp between 300 and 
| 400—in the Louvre 1,406, exclusive of the Spanish 
pictures—in the Museo of the Prado at Madrid 1833 
—and at Dresden 1850. When it is borne in mind 
that the major part of these collections have been 
| formed through a succession of ages—extending in 
| some cases over many centuries,—the extent of our 
| own argues well for the zeal—and, in some instances, 

the ability—displayed in its formation; as it does 
| also for the liberality with which private individuals 
| have contributed their treasures for the advancement 

of the national taste. It will be seen that, numerically 
| considered, in a quarter of a century our Gallery is 
equal to many an Italian collection; and the merit 
of this fact is enhanced when the difficulty of now 
obtaining fine examples is considered. nee 

The tabular view of the schools of painting as 
represented by the pictures themselves will serve as 
a good guide to those who have had but little leisure 
or disposition to consider a picture otherwise than per 
se—as a part of a great chapter in the history of the 
civilization and refinement of man. The marginal 
notices of the works from which the biographies of 
the several artists are derived supply a catalogue of 
authorities which will furnish complete information 
to the student. This, be it said, is not one of the 
least advantages presented by the book before us. 
After classification into schools and the biographies 
| of the several artists, come descriptions of their works, 
—concisely given, and recording only such particulars 
as are necessary to an acquaintance with the studies 
of the particular painter, or such of his habits as 
are in each case identified with the work immediately 
in question. The book, then, is a manual of infor- 
mation, rather than a catalogue raisonnée dogmatically 
| dealing out opinions to restrain the exercise of indi- 
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ren . Without arbitrarily setting forth 
viel jude fects of the various works, it suggests 
the vestigation as will make the study of Arta 
eral occupation rather than an archeologic in- 
a a curious pursuit.—The volume concludes 
ny * enumeration of such pictures as have been 
a by the Government Trustees and of those 
Rented by the munificence of private individuals, 
Gray's Elegy in a Country Churchyard. Illustrated 
py the Etching Club. Cundall. 
ThKeN asa whole, this series presents a body of 
fort creditable alike to the taste that selected the 
subject and the talent which has illustrated it. The 
mn isone well adapted to this species of combined 
1 jllustration—each verse yielding separate 
themes to the separate artists. No mean portion of 
the interest of the present work consists in the fact 
that the artists engaged—shunning the melo-dramatic 
djustrating taste of the present German school— 
have, in each instance, represented their own styles, 
in the language of the eau-forte,—so that the work 
‘sto some extent an intelligible exponent of British 
wers, To Messrs, Creswick, Redgrave, and Cope, 
the palm of superiority must be‘given :—yet we would 
caution those gentlemen against being betrayed by 
the limited nature of the dimensions on which they 
employ themselves into littleness of manner or pret- 
tines of detail. The great master of etching, Marc 
Antonio—whose operations were at times on a scale of 
yery moderate extent —never lost sight of largeness of 
lokand grandeur of style. In the same manner, Rem- 
bandt in his light and shade treatments always pre- 
served simplicity of air and breadth of effect. Both 
with etching and wood-engraving, the tendency of 
the day has been—and is—to give up the simplicity 
and severity of treatment characteristic of the 
times when both arts were first practised, and in 
their stead to offer beauty of detail and elaborateness 
offinish. Against such a temptation would we warn 
the members of an association which has—now and 
on other occasions—shown both spirit and ability. 
Evening, Night, and Morning have each been 
almirably represented by Mr. Creswick as_illustra- 
tions of 
The lowing herd wind slowly o'er the lea— 
The ivy-mantled tower— 
and 
Those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade— 
The painter's observation of the varied effects of 
Nature is shown in each. Great truth and delicacy 
are also exhibited in his— 
Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn: 
and the sentiment of solitude and vacancy is well 
expressed in 
the ’customed hill, 
Along the heath, and near his fav’rite tree. 
Mr. Redgrave has caught admirably the spirit of 
the line, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care. 
All that detail of which he is so fond is here combined 
with a nice perception of effect,—while its manage- 
. isartless and probable. The design is excellent. 


Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 

short and simple annals of the poor, 
he has rendered with much feeling the indifference 
of affluence to the claims of honest poverty—the 
merit of this illustration consisting in its reliance 
2 _ and individual character. In contrast is 


Can honour’s voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or flattery sooth the dull cold ear of death ?— 
vhere the herald in many-coloured tabard proclaims 
the style and fitles of the noble dead and the 
mourners are seated around in dignified array. Here 
fect constitutes the chief feature. In his School- 
master, embodying 

But knowledge to their eyes her ample page 

Rich with the spoils of time did ne’er unroll, 
the same artist has presented a touching specimen 
of that class of labourers in the intellectual field. 

ppointment and depression have possession of 
the schoolmaster’s soul, as he is listlessly seated at 
his desk, while his scholars take advantage of his 
‘emporary abstraction to suspend their tasks. The 
figure is excellently drawn and beautifully etched; 
but the idea is somewhat far-fetched,—and inexpres- 
ave ag an illustration of the text, 
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Mr. Cope has succeeded in imparting to his illus- 
trations a truly English air. In 
Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 
men and maidens are busy carrying the golden 
grain: and the 
Homely joys and destiny obscure, 
are figured in the woodman’s wife and child offering 
him the noon-day repast. The “ village Hampden,” 
—by the same—is one of the best things in the 
volume. Here the artist has displayed much of that 
variety of character which distinguishes his picture of 
‘The Poor Law Guardians.’ The design is remark- 
able for its probability and for the absence of con- 
vention; though the choice of pose and the truth of 
proportion may be questioned in more than one in- 
stance.—The 
Struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 
embodied in the couple making avowal of their loves 
while sauntering through the glade,—and 
drooping, woeful wan, like one forlorn, 
hard by the wood,—complete Mr. Cope’s contribu- 
tions, and show his power and versatility. 
Mr. Townsend has been peculiarly fortunate in his 
children run to lisp their sire’s return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 
The picture is full of life and happiness; and if not as 
elaborately wrought as some others, it compensates 
for the absence of finish by excellence of design, 
character, and picturesque composition.—The text, 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
scarcely finds representation in the recumbent female 
figure,—the studied nature of whose action is not in 
conformity with the spirit of the line.—Laying the 
body of Charles the First in his coffin after his deca- 
pitation has served the same artist to illustrate the 
stanza beginning 
Their lot forbade—nor circumscribed alone. 
The subject is well-intentioned and well designed; 
but suffers by incompleteness of execution. This is 
the more to be regretted, seeing that it is the only one 
of a strictly historical character in the volume. 
Mr. Horsley has taken advantage of the order of 
things when a dedication, in the time of John Dryden, 
compelled its author to 


heap the shrine of luxury and pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse’s flame. 


His work is conceived with great judgment, The 
characters of author and peer are well discriminated 
in the patronizing and self-sufficient noble and the 
timid and sycophantic scribbler. The lines 
On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires, 
have supplied the same artist with one of his religious 
sentimental groups : and the funeral, 
The next, with dirges due in sad array, 
is another of the same class,—exhibiting the painter 
in true moralizing mood. The latter illustration is 
especially good as a composition—unhackneyed and 
real-looking. 
By Mr. Frederick Taylor we regret to see but one 
subject,— 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 
It is well-intentioned as far as incident is concerned 
—but inferior in drawing and indifferently etched.— 
Mr. Stonhouse has three pretty landscapes—suffer- 
ing, however, beside the practised hand of Mr. Cres- 
wick.—Mr. Bell has a medallion of the Poet himself; 
and a small outline of an angel__Mr. Redgrave 
winds up the volume by a picturesque tombstone,— 
on which the three concluding stanzas, beginning 
Here rests his head upon the lap of Earth, 
are inscribed by way of epitaph :—a good termination 
to the volume. 


The New Art-Union Publication. 

A selection has here been made of seven of the best 
cartoonssubmitted in competition for the prize of five 
hundred pounds offered by the Art-Union of London 
for an historical picture. The prize itself, as our 
readers know, fell to the share of Mr. Selous for his 
Cartoon of ‘Queen Phillippa interceding for the 
Burghers of Calais.’ Of the merits of that work as 
a drawing, we spoke at the time—and again more 
lately, when it was presented in its coloured version 
among the pictures selected by the prize-holders of the 
Society for the past year. 

That it would be well for this Society if the Com- 
mittee would avail themselves of professional opinion 
each succeeding year’s proceedings more clearly ma- 


nifest—and none more than the present. We have 
often had occasion to lament that melo-dramatic dis- 
position among our artists which even in Germany 
itself the schools condemn and ayoid. The manner 
of a Moritz Retzsch, however well imitated, can never 
exercise an ennobling influence on modern painting. 
The mannerisms which such imitation generates 
needs no better evidence than Retzsch’s own works:— 
who may say, with Perugino, “ If I am a plagiarist, 
I am so from myself.” Those simple means 
which were relied on for decorations of the 
Etrusean vase or for the illustrations of Flaxman— 
nice accuracy of outline, largeness of style, and 
beauty of expression, are rejected in the seven out- 
lines patronized by this Art Society and now before 
us.— What the ordinary publisher is prevented from 
doing (be his taste ever so good) by a sense of the 
necessity of such returns as will give him a fair com- 
pensation for the employment of his capital—what 
he cannot be expected to do for the improvement of 
public taste at his own risk—is precisely what it is 
the province and vocation of an Art Union com- 
mittee to accomplish: to foster the best classes of 
Art, on the severest principles, in the purest taste. 
The annual presentation of works possessing such 
qualities to its subscriber could not fail to. make its 
due impression: a power of appreciation would be 
gradually cultivated, which would re-act in its turn 
on professional energy,—and the supply would be 
generally improved to meet the expectations of the 
improved demand. If it be urged that allowance 
should be made for inaccuracy in a series of outlines 
made from chiar-oscuro drawings, the plea itself admits 
the unfitness of the originals for submission to such a 
test. Deticiencies of proportion or contour are made 
more obvious when thus rendered—denuded of all 
accessory and adventitious aid, 

The one of these seven outlines best capable of 
sustaining such scrutiny is Mr. Noel Paton’s ‘ Seizure 
of Roger Mortimer by Edward the Third in Notting- 
ham Castle.’ Our opinion of its merits is confirmed on 
beholding it thus deprived of the picturesque aids of 
light and shade, and reduced in size; and it is due to 
the painter to make it an exception from some of the 
foregoing observations. Its re-appearance in its pre- 
sent form adds to our regret that it had not its due 
reward in the competition. Time will show its author 
the value of simplification of forms in a full com- 
position. The queen’s drapery, the fallen figure in 
the foreground, and much of the accessorial matter 
would have been more impressive if given in a more 
simple and less rotund line.—Next in merit to this, 
are Mr. Corbould’s‘ Welcome of the Boy King Henry 
the Sixth into London after his Coronation’—a capi- 
tal modern-looking version of such pageant illustra- 
tion as abounds in the illuminated Froissart or ‘ Ro- 
maun de la Rose’ in our Museum—and given with 
some excellent drawing in the costume figures; and 
Mr. Salter’s ‘ Alfred, surrounded by his Family, ad- 
dressing Edward, his Son and Successor.’ This is 
designed with a sense of historic treatment :—and is 
as simple in its details as Mr. Corbould’s design is 
intricate.—For the four remaining subjects little can 
be said. What our continental brethren may think 
of them as specimens of the powers of the British 
student, it is no pleasant thing to anticipate. 

In addition to these outlines, two line engravings 
are distributed to the subscribers for the current year 
from pictures by Mr. Uwins—‘ The Last Embrace,’ 
engraved by Mr. Charles Rolls; and ‘A Neapolitan 
Wedding,’ engraved by Mr. F. A. Heath. Having 
spoken of the merits of the pictures when they ap- 
peared, we have nothing to add on that score. We 
cannot think the style of their execution as engrav- 
ings calculated to advance the reputation of the 
country in this branch of Art—while the printing, we 
are sorry to add, is rotten and grey. 





| 





Fine Arr Gossir.—Mr. William Wilkie Collins 
has nearly completed the ‘ Life’ of his father, the late 
Mr. William Collins, R.A. The work, it is said, 
will form an octavo volume. The letters are nume- 
rous, and the journals both full and particular.— 

| Another promised contribution to the scattered bio- 
graphies of British Artists is Mrs. Haydon’s life of 
| her husband, the late Mr. B. R. Haydon. 

The National Gallery re-opened on Monday last; 

| and was very fully attended : partly in expectation of 
seeing Mr, W. Wells's ‘Guido *—and partly in the 
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belief that some of the pictures had been cleaned in 
the vacation and differently distributed throughout the 
rooms. The ‘Guido,’ however, had not arrived,— 
the cleaning system had been diseontinued,—and the 
hanging arrangement was in every respect the same. 

On the subject of a destination for the Marble Arch, 
a correspondent throws out the following suggestion, 
—as in his opinion an improvement on that of another 
correspondent which we inserted last week [p. 1106, 
col. 2].—‘“At present,” he says, “there is not an 
entrance leading from Buckingham Palace into town 
which can be termed a royal one; and it appears to 
me that a new town entrance might easily be made— 
which would be, in my opinion, somewhat in character 
with royalty—by throwing a portion of the south-east 
corner of the Green Park to the drive or mall in St. 
James's Park, and continuing Pall Mall, through 
Cleveland Square, up to the portion of the park 
proposed to be thrown to the mall. The arch might 
then be erected at the end of Pall Mall: along the 
whole length of which it would form a conspicuous 
object,—and to which it would be an ornamental ter- 
mination at one end, whilst the portico of St. Martin’s 
Church would be the same at the other end. The 
two general entrances to St. James’s Park would 
each be surmounted by an arch.” 

The foreign papers report the death of the cele- 
brated Spanish architect, Seiior Vasques,—in the 
midst of his great undertaking of piercing a tunnel 
through the mountains of Guadaran. 

Marble statues of Sir Robert Sale “the hero of 
Cabul and Affghanistan”—and of Major-General Sir 
J.T. Jones of the Royal Engineers, a distinguished 
ofticer in the Peninsula War, known by his work on 
the ‘Sieges in Spain’—have recently been added 
to the monuments in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Speaking of the present condition of the new 
Houses of Parliament, the Builder says:—* Since 
the date of the architect’s Midsummer report, con- 
siderable progress has been made with the upper 
part of the central hall. The groined vault, 70 feet 
over (an immense work) is nearly finished; and over 
it has been built a brick cone, to carry a spire, only 
recently determined on, if we understand rightly. 
This cone will be faced with masonry. Standing on 
the scaffolding here, it will be observed that the 
whole of the roofs are now nearly finished. 
These roofs are wholly of iron, including the 
external covering.—A peep inside the House of 
Commons is not satisfactory. The ceiling, it is true, 
is finished ready for the painters,—and the stone 
screens at the north and south ends of the house are 
completed; but in other respects it is as it was long 
ago,—the wallsare bare, and the floor, even that which 
is to carry it, not commenced. The explanation of 
this seems to be the old story,—no certain decision is 
yet come to respecting Dr. Reid’s plans for warming 
and ventilating it: and if the architect were asked to 
state when the house will be ready for the members, 
he would probably reply it was quite out of his power 
to do so. The Victoria Tower will bea grand thing 
when finished: the 90 feet which it has attained, 
out of the 846 to which it is to rise, afford enough 
to judge by. With the Clock Tower at the other 
end of the pile and the spire on the Central Hall, it 
will entirely alter the character of the building exter- 
nally,—and remove the objection of want of variety 
of outline which is now occasionally urged. On a 
turret behind the Victoria Tower the model of a 
short spire is set up, terminated with a large crown 
and vane,—the effect of which is unsatisfactory. 'The 
vane is too large, and the outline not harmonious. 
Fortunately, it is but a model.” 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


WFIPPERT’S SOIREES DANSANTES, PRINCESS’S CON- 
CERT ROUMS, MONDAY, November 1, and every Monday. A 
Subscriber of 2/. 2s. is entitled to an admission for himself and 
lady any Six Nights during the Season, Single Tickets, 7s. each. 
Weippert’s Palace Band as usual, conducted by himself. M.C, 
Mr. Corrie. The Refreshments by Alfred Weippert, from Gunter’s, 
Commence at Half-past Ten. Tickets and programmes at 21, Soho- 
square, 





NEW ITALIAN VOCAL MUSIC. 

In Riva dell’ Arno: Album composto di Set Romanzi 
e Quattro Duelti per Canto, con Accompagnamento 
di Pianoforte di Luigi Gordigiani. 

That strange, unhappy Wit, Mdlle. d’Espinasse, deli- 

vered an old truth in not its worst dress when she 

wrote as follows of the failure of Grétry’s * Limbes’ 


at the Grand French Opera:—“ Quand on est bien 
fait dans sa petite taille, il est dangereux et sire- 
ment ridicule de monter sur des échasses, On tombe sur 
le nez, et les passants rient.”. The amount of vicious 
Artand wasted effort ascribable to neglect of thismaxim 
| is nowhere greater than in Music. How many feeble 
| but pleasing voices have been destroyed by straining 
after the grand passions and the grand style! What 
agreeable inventive powers have been bewildered by 
their owners resolving to be profound, mystcrious and 
elaborate! To confine ourselves to songs alone: 
—the number of clever German youths who have 
utterly lost themselves in the attempt to out-do 
Schubert in his lieder would fill a black Book. The 
gay French, too, have of late become dismally grim 
and Satanic, even in their Romances. Ecstatic nuns 
—Wandering Jews—monks draped @ la Byron— 
Orientals with the cord, sack and blood-stained veil 
all ready, have taken the place of Berger and Ber- 
gere, who used to warble lack-a-daisical love,—of 
the Dorine-s and Céliméne-s, who erst declared their 
optimism and arch indifference to the male sex in 
couplets. How this love of what disproportioned 
and exaggerated has spoiled Italian music and Italian 
singers the lovers of Verdi could tell if the sound of 
cymbals, gongs and ophicleides had not rendered 
them deaf to the appeals of conscience. We are, 
therefore, glad to come upon any traces of more 
healthy effort — of taste regulated by propriety, 
more than by fashion. Such we conceive to exist in 
this collection of chamber-music by Signor Gordi- 
giani. It is a fifth miscellany, too; and this seems 
auspiciously to announce that the composer enjoys 
some favour at home,—though his name has been 
hitherto little heard in England. 

But how—might any thoughtful person well be 
tempted to ask,—could music be written to words of 
such infinite meagreness and poverty as the so-called 
verses which make up Maestro Gordigiani’s Album ? 
The canzoni of modern Italy, so far as we know them, 
are dismally commonplace. There seemto be beyond 
the Alps no Uhland, no Moore or Barry Cornwall, 
no Heine, no Victor Hugo; but here we have ideas 
and rhymes of a desperate platitude, which, even, the 
improvisatore of a Como steam-boat would manage 
to avoid. First comes ‘Il Giglio,—the song of an 
orphan: a flowing cantabile in § with a certain amen- 
ity of character,—on its repetition graced so as 
advantageously to exhibit the expressive powers of a 
mezzo-soprano. No. 2, ‘ L’Esule,’ is more ambitious. 
The opening in B flat minor reminds us of some of 
the almost affectedly plain and barren introductions 
affixed by Meyerbeer to his romantic songs and scenas, 
It affords, however, fair scope for declamatory singing. 
The second or major part of the song (“ con slancio”) 
is more after the Verdi pattern of noisy accompani- 
ment in unison with the voice. No. 3, * La Gondo- 
liera,’ means to be, rather than is,—gay. No. 4,‘ De- 
siderio di ballare,’ is a piece of frivolity in waltz 
tempo, poor enough to make classical authorities close 
the book in a bad temper. No, 5, ‘La Sera,’ is 
more pretending and somewhat better; a short reci- 
tative, preluding a darghetto in G minor, which passes 
off into a major movement, not very new but not 
ineffective. The Romanza No. 6, ‘ Oh se tu fossi 
meco,’ is a good cantabile—reminding us by its style 
of Benedict’s charming ‘ Addio del marinari..—_We 
now come to the Duetts. The first of these, a Bar- 
carola for soprano and contralto, has the key, and some- 
thing of the air, too, of Rossini’s ‘ Marinari,’ without 
being a direct imitation. In ‘ La Gelosia’ (for soprano 
and tenor) the composer cannot resist falling into the 
noisy fashion of the time, when he reaches the 
allegretto: the subject of which might have been 
transcribed from some grand aria by the author of 
*Ernani.*. No. 9, *Chi vive amante’ (for soprano 
and contralto), though less animated, is more to our 
taste; and if well sung can hardly fail of giving 
pleasure. The 10th composition is a Notturno 
for soprano and tenor—the solo parts “ piquées” (if 
one may employ the word in its culinary sense) by 
syncopations, and the movement a due breaking out 
into unisons after the delirious fashion of modern 
opera passion. It is the last, but not the best, of the 
series, 

To conclude: if we have not found in this Album 
any startling originality—nor that delicious natural 
melody which goes from the heart of the composer 
direct to the heart of the listener, and which is with 








us acondition and characteristic of Italia 
we can credit it with care, elegance, and less 
vagance than has been displayed in Many an 
vocal compositions. On these grounds we ~ 
mend it with a clear conscience to all Pn 
musicians in quest of something not over-diffi — 
sing and pleasant to hear. _— 
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Haymarker.—On Tuesday evening Shakspeare’ 
comedy of‘ The Taming of the Shrew,’ from the or h 
nal text, was revived at this theatre. The play is 4 
ceded by the induction which narrates the inebriety 
of Christopher Sly and the insignia and dun 
stances of nobility which the Lord imposes upon the 
drunken tinker. For the latter's gratification, it vill 
be remembered, the comedy is enacted, : 

The management has done well to discard the com- 
pressed version under the title of Catherine and 
Petruchio’ in favour of the poet's own intention 
It is the whimsicality of the prelude which gives the 
key-note to the scenes that follow. Of all Shaks. 
peare’s comedies ‘The Taming of the Shrey' 
approaches nearest to farce; and the Suggestive 
beauty which is occasionally interspersed alone 
prevents this drama from sinking into the lowest 
category of dramatic humour. Its true moral 
loses something of authority by the form of 
utterance—and of the terms and conditions of the 
proposition there can be no serious acceptance, It 
is needless to say gravely that no termagant could 
have been reclaimed by those influences which 
Petruchio brings to bear upon Catherine. The whole 
piece, in Shakspeare’s name, reads like a frolic un- 
bending of his genius: and this Shakspeare—who 
made no mistakes—has been careful to indicate by 
the humorous Induction to his drama. : 

As performed on Monday night, the strictest 
fidelity to the original production is preserved, The 
scene never changes,—and a placard affixed to the 
inner curtain alone announces the transition of 
locality. The acting, on the whole, was satisfactory, 
Mr. Webster’s Petruchio was characterized by a 
boldness of outline which proved very effective in all 
the marked situations of the play. He threw a 
geniality into the concluding scenes which well sug- 
gested that Catherine had been reclaimed by the 
exhibition of her lord’s intrinsic worth as much as 
by his cavalier discipline. We have, however, seer 
this able artist impart more of individuality and 
variety to other impersonations. The early part 
of the character lost something from a want of 
buoyant humour.—In the shrewish scenes Mr, 
Nisbett scarcely displayed the animation that we 
had expected; but she compensated for this by the 
rare delicacy which she threw into the finale. The 
exquisite manner in which she declares the duty of 
a wife’s submission was a practical proof that woman's 
ascendancy is never more absolute than when she 
seems to relinquish it.— Mr. Keeley’s Gremin 
abounded in that quaint perplexity which is the forte 
of this popular actor. In Christopher Sly, Mr. Lam- 
bert substituted extravagant pantomime for charac- 
teristic humour:—and Mr. Rogers, though he read 
his text with elocutionary propriety, missed the 
genial tendency which induced the Lord to contrive 
the laughable imposition upon Sly. Some few 
years ago, if we mistake not, this piece was revived 
at the Haymarket with great success. Its present 
reproduction accompanied as it is by the circum- 
stance of Mr. Keeley’s accession—bids fair to prove 
yet more attractive. At the conclusion, Mr. Web- 
ster, Mrs. Keeley, and Mrs. Nisbett were sum 
moned before the curtain by general demand. 


Maryiesone.—On Monday, ‘ The Gamester’ was 
revived — Mrs, Warner, performing Mrs. Beverly. 
This, however, is one of the plays which we hope to 
see superseded—and which it is the natural tendency 
of the new dramatic developement to discourage. 
It will be needful for the spirited management of this 
theatre to assume original ground as soon as possible. 





Musica anv Dramatic Gossip.—A second mett- 
ing for the trial of new works was held by the Society 
of British Musicians on Thursday at the Hanover 
Square Rooms. The programme included descriptive 
overtures by Messrs. Haite, W. C. Macfarren, and 
Stephens—less romantically-entitled com positions 
the same order by Messrs, Mitchell and Macfarren 
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a Pianoforte Concerto in c minor 
Horsley. Such a performance calls 
Y t, and not criticism: but we must 
for sere etiafaction at the readiness of the band 
OP ding so much new music, by no means easy. ‘The 
. ral standard of English performance is unques- 
- bly rising higher, year by year—The Chamber 
poo A of the Society commence for the winter on 
wd = have followed the now worn-out 
warre] between Malle. Jenny Lind and Mr. Bunn 
to this point will read without surprise that the 
ntlemen sent out to examine witnesses at 
Berlin, after waiting a week for instructions which 
never came, have returned. This anti-climax pro- 
jably indicates a compromise between the “high 
conficting” parties. Meanwhile, the lady has left 
Berlin for Sweden,—where, we are d informed, she 
intends to winter; and the manager is thriving pro- 
digiously at the Surrey Theatre with the Drury Lane 
ras and opera-singers. Sis 

Qur contemporaries announce—this time we 
happen to know on sufficient grounds—that beside 
the violin Quartetts mentioned Jast week, Dr. Men- 
jelssohn during his stay in Switzerland completed 
the first act of ‘ Loreley :"—an opera, to the text of 
Herr Geibel. ; 

We hear promising things of a drama by Mr. 
White, in which Madame Thillon will make her 
appearance at the Princess's Theatre,—the music 
to be composed by Mr, Edward Loder. The first 
govelty there, however, will probably be an arrange- 
ment of the first part of ‘ Philip van Artavelde;’ the 
hero, of course, to be personated by Mr. Macready. 
_While on the subject of new plays, we may 
advert to another five-act drama, by Mr. White, un- 
derlined at “ the Wells”"—‘ The Wife’s Secret,’ which 
weapprehend Mr, and Mrs. C. Kean will shortly 
jing to the Haymarket—and new comedies by Mr. 
fulivan and Mr. Lovell. The encroachments of 
Opera, then, have not exactly put an end to the 
dmma, as some croakers have prophesied they would. 

We have authority for saying that the Olympic 
Theatre has at length found a tenant with means to 
carry outa worthy dramatic experiment. The two 
features of his scheme, we understand, are the en- 
ggement of new talent and the perfection of the 
mise en scene, 

The Parisian journals announce that Mdlle. Cerito 
has made a conquest of the public at the Académie 
by her strength, grace and brilliant execution: the 
ballet in which she appeared having wisely ex- 
cused her from those exhibitions of pantomimic 
subtlety and intelligence without which—after all 
is said, done, and danced—an artiste, according to 
our seale, rates as second when compared with the 
Taglionis and the Elsslers. The next début, we 
presume, will be that of Miss Birch.—The Gazette 
Musicale announces among coming events Madame 
Dorus-Gras at M. Jullien’s Opera House, — and 
‘les Huguenots’ at Covent Garden. ‘The latter 
opera has never yet, we believe, been given in 
Italian : offering enormous difficulties, as regards not 
merely the nature of the music, but also the number of 
secondary characters which it contains,—all of whom 
must-act as well as sing. It seems strange that 
in the present dearth of novelty and disposition to 
reur to the works of Meyerbeer no management 
thould take up ‘Il Crociato,’ Other journals assert 
that Mr, Lumley is in treaty with M, Roger of the 
Opéra Comique. The cry should be—as we have 
sid one thousand times—for a composer, not for 
angers. That the supply of the latter is always 
going to fail_hut never fails utterly “ when people 
pay the price’—is a truth which we imagine the 
next few seasons in London and Paris will sufficiently 
establish, "7 

M, Berlioz, whom we may shortly expect in 

on, (here, we presume, as elsewhere to take 
hotes on our musical conditions and national pecu- 
ties) is now publishing his Austrian and Russian 
tour in the French papers and periodicals, This is 
amusingly written—if brother journalists may dare 
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Say 80,—rather than valuable as affording any new 
or precise information. M. Berlioz speaks in high 
terms of the music of the Imperial Chapel at Vienna, 
Which reminded him of that of the Tuileries in 1828-9; 
of the Mayseder Quartett, made up of the brilliant 
Volinist and’ MM, Strebinger, Durst, and Borzaga,— 
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and of the excellent amateur pianoforte playing of the 
Princess Czartoryska, He adverts to the compositions 
of another amateur, M. Vesque von Puttlingen who 
writes under the name of Hoven, in terms of praise 
which surprise us,—does honour to a clever opera 
by M. Geiger, which he perused,—and justice to 
the original and characteristic genius of Strauss,— 
adding some remarks on the broken measures of the 
latter, which are a little wide of the point he means 
to establish. If, at least, his object be to dis- 
courage the ancient formalities of rhythm, he is 
hardly sufficiently mindful that what Strauss has 
done in this matter has been mainly, if not merely, 
to substitute one conventionalism for another. M. 
Berlioz will rate those low, we fear, who prefer his 
anecdotes to his deductions—but the following is 
pleasant enough of its egotistic kind :— 

After speaking of the music of Strauss—“ I was 
deep in reverie,” says M. Berlioz, “at one of his 
brilliant balls, when a little man, with a lively coun- 
tenance, made his way through the crowd to me. 
*Twas the day after one of my concerts. ‘Sir,’ said 
he to me, with vivacity, ‘ you are French, I am Irish 
—there can be, therefore, no national self-love in my 
admiration: and “seizing my left hand,” I beg per- 
mission to shake the hand which wrote the Romeo 
Symphony. You understand Shakspeare !*—‘ If 
that be your wish, sir, replied I, ‘ you mistake the 
hand. I write always with this.\—The Irishman, 
smiling, took the right hand which I gave him, shook 
it cordially and retired, saying, ‘O those French! 
those French! they must have thcir joke over every- 
thing and everybody :—even their admirers!’ I do 
not know the name of this amiable islanderwho took 
my Symphonies for children of left-handed origin.” 

M. Berlioz could not fail to be struck at Vienna with 
the utter oblivion into which the works of the father 
of dramatic (as distinguished from vocal) Opera have 
fallen there. He asked for the ‘ Alceste,’* Armide,’ 
‘Tphigenie’ of Gluck,—and found ‘ Stradella’ and 
‘ La Fille du Régiment.’ He was disappointed, too, 
with the state of the Viennese Conservatory. In his 
notes on Pesth, he commends a Hungarian opera, 
—‘ Hunyady,’ by M. Erckl,—as remarkable for its 
originality and clever instrumentation;—and ad- 
mires Mdlle. Schodel, the prima donna of the 
national theatre, more than we Londoners did when 
she was here with the German opera company. 
He confirms, too, the well-known tale of the frenetic 
enthusiasm which the performance of the Rakoczy 
March excites in Magyar audiences,—and the cor- 
responding dislike of the Austrian authorities to a 
tune so inflammable. They would allow Liszt (so 
the pianist once told us) to play, but not to publish, 
his arrangement of it-—We may possibly glean more 
gossip from the future letters of this correspondence. 











MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences.— Oct. 14,—-M. Valzread 
a paper attributing the same origin to two new comets 
discovered last year, one by M. Vico, the other by M. 
Brorsen. These comets, says M. Valz, present so 
great a similarity of orbit that it is reasonable to sup- 
pose they were originally one which divided into two, 
as happened with the last re-appearance of the comet 
of 6} years. In the first observations made by M. 
Valz of the comet of Brorsen, he was struck at finding 
it pursue nearly the same route as that of M. Vico, 
preceding it by 11°, which is equal to seven days of 
interval, and continuing in such a way that on the 
26th of February and the 5th of March the declina- 
tions were the same, and the right ascensions differed 
by only 2°. On the 15th and 20th of March the 
declinations were identical, and the right ascensions 
presented only a slight difference. —M. Arago gave an 
account of the observations made on the eclipse of 
the 9th by MM. Mauvais and Goujon, who had gone 
at his request from Paris to Orleans, and by M. 
Lausier, who had gone to Clermont in the Oise. 
At this latter place the atmosphere was even in a 
more unfayourable state for observations than in 
Paris, but at Orleans MM. Mauvais and Goujon 
were able to perceive the eclipse at about 49 minutes 
after 6. The sun was at that time eclipsed to the 
extent of about the fourth of its diameter. They 
began to perceive the occultations of the spots; but 
the great undulations of the atmosphere which gaye 
to the edges of the sun and moon a dentilated appear- 
ance did not permit them to determine exactly the 





periods of theimmersions, At half-past seven, the air 
being more calm, they prepared for the observation of 
the formation of thering; which M. Mauvais describes 
as follows:_“'The extremities of the horns of the 
sun were at this time exceedingly sharp, but without 
apparent deformations. ‘The undulations of the air, 
however, gave them a serpentine aspect. When the 
horns had embraced the three-fourths of the circum- 
ference of the moon, they began to advance more 
rapidly one before the other, and their movement of 
progression was very sensible to the eye. From this 
moment I remarked several times that this movement 
of progression was not uniform, but by starts; it was 
not continuous, for sometimes a luminous detached 
trace of light was seen in front of the horn. The 
obscure interval which remained between two was at 
first about ten seconds; it filled gradually with light, 
and the detached parts blended into each other 
insensibly. These detached points appeared at 
first weak, and less resplendent than the rest of the 
sun; but by degrees they acquired more brilliancy, 
without change of colour. When the extremities of the 
two horns of the sun were only about 25° from each 
other, there was suddenly formed a suite of luminous 
points, to the number of ten or twelve, separated from 
each other. They borea great analogy to the tops of 
the mountains of the moon, which are perceived in the 
first quarter, in the obscure part and near the lighted 
position. The rupture of the ring was observed at 
74. 36™. 228-7, But the difficulty of choosing the 
instant at which the ring might be considered to be 
perfectly formed rendered very uncertain the deter- 
mination of these two phases of the eclipse. I did 
not perceive the long black stripes said to have been 
seen in other eclipses, nor the chaplets of round beads, 
nor the dentilated asperities.” M.Mauvais examined 
attentively the obscure surface of the moon with a 
Savart polariscope. He saw no trace of polarization. 
He attempted several times to perceive outside the 
sun the obscure portion of the moon which he had 
seen in the preceding eclipse at Perpignan,—but saw 
nothing similar. The termination of the eclipse took 
place at 8». 57.48% M. C. Sedillot gave an account 
of a case of farcy communicated to a man,— A paper 
was reccived from M. Jacquelin on the fattening of 
geese with Indian corn. 
Song— The Spring. 
I know where by Life’s wayside 
There is a crystal spring, 
Where sometimes I sit down and sigh, 
But oft'ner sit and sing; 
None tarry there so long as I, 
Or there so often be; 
For it for none does outward flow 
As it flows out for me. 
In the dryest days of summer 
Its current sweeps along; 
The winter brings no ice to freeze 
The measure of its song; 
And like a good thought of the soul 
That wanders out to bless, 
It every day but deeper grows, 
Instead of growing less. 
Ask you where by Life's wayside, 
Ou what enchanted ground, 
This crystal spring, so sweet and rare, 
Is ever to be found ?— 
Look down into your heart, my Love, 
As | into your eyes, 
And while I trace the outward flow, 
You may behold the rise! 
—New York Literary World, 

Royal Academy of Arts.— Oct. 27..-The Royal 
Academy was established under the auspices of King 
George the Third nearly a century ago. It then 
consisted of sixty members:—namely, forty Acade- 
micians, who were invested with the government of 
the Institution, and twenty Associates, or Proba- 
tioners. Up to the present day that number has 
never been augmented. Four additional bodies for 
the protection of artists have since arisen in the 
metropolis alone, to supply the deficiencies of the 
parent institution,—but without its peculiar honours 
and advantages ; while other academies and exhibi- 
tions have been established in many of the principal 
towns in the kingdom to meet the rapidly-increasing 
demand for British Art. Some of the Royal Acade- 
micians have practically retired from the profession 
altogether; but as there is no law of a century 
standing to permit of “retirement from the Academy 
with honorary rank,” they are allowed to continue 
in power to the exclusion of as many anxious and 
working aspirants. The elections take place annually, 
The Academicians, (in which body there are now 
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two vacancies) are chosen in February ;—the Asso- 
ciates, (among whom there are two vacancies also), 
in November. There are sixty-four names on the 
list of candidates for the election of Associates, which 
will take place on Monday next:—artists who belong 
to no other societies of the kind in London, and 
whose whole hopes are directed to this narrow open- 
ing! Each candidate wasan exhibitor at the Academy 
this year ; and by the merit of his works then exhibited 
he must, by law, be elected or passed over. 
ScruraTor. 


Wornum’s Catalogue of the National Gallery.— 
In the excellent ‘Descriptive and Historical Cata- 
logue of the Pictures in the National Gallery,’ by 
Mr. Ralph Wornum, revised by Mr. Eastlake, R.A, 
and published “by authority” on the opening of the 
Gallery on Monday last, I regret to find an impor- 
tant error in the description of the large Canaletto, 
bequeathed to the Gallery by Lord F; arnborough.— 
This picture is described by Mr. Wornum as—“a 
view on the Grand Canal, Venice. The Church of 
Santa Maria della Salute, which is a principal feature 
in this picture, was built in commemoration of the 
cessation of the plague, in 1630, after a design by 
Baldassare Longhena. The pictures by Titian which 
the church and sacristy contain were originally in 
Santo Spirito..The picture thus described is a 
view on the Grand Canal, it is true; but its “principal 
feature” is not the Church of Santa Maria della 
Salute,—for that church stands near the entrance of 
the Grand Canal, immediately behind the Dogana 
del Mare. Lord Farnborough’s picture is a view on 
the upper part of the Grand Canal, beyond the 
Rialto, and the Cannareggio, The church on the 
right is that of the Scalzi; and the one on the 
left hand, which Mr. Wornum has mistaken for the 
Santa Maria della Salute, is the Church of St. Simeon 
the Less,—the principal dome of which is surmounted 
by a statue of that saint. The Church of the Scalzi 
—one of the richest in decoration (particularly in 
rare marbles) of any in Venice—was erected in 1680, 
from the designs of Longhena. It contains a fine 
painting of the ‘Madonna and Child’ by Giovanni 
Bellini. A view very similar to the one in the 
National Gallery will be found among the engra- 
vings from Canaletto’s pictures by Visentini. 

Iam, &e. J. B. Sepewick. 

New Steam Gauge. —The following letter has 
been addressed to a morning paper:—Sir, A most 
important invention has been submitted to me for 
my approval, patented by a Mr. Smith of Notting- 
ham, and is intended to indicate the strength of 
steam in steam-engine boilers; it is particularly 
adapted for steam-boats, and can be placed in the 
cabin, on deck, or on any other part of the vessel, 
where it may be seen by every passenger on board. 
It may also be fixed in the office of every manufac- 
tory where a steam-engine is used, at a considerable 
distance from the boiler. I am so much pleased 
with it that I have put one up at one of my own 
collieries ; it is some distance from the boiler, and in 
another house, and works most beautifully, showing 
the rise and fall of the steam in the most delicate 
manner. The indicator is like the face of a clock, 
with a pointer, making one revolution in measuring 
from 1lb. to 100lb. upon the square-inch of the 
pressure of steam; it is quite from under the control 
of the engineer, or any other person, so that its in- 
dications may be relied upon, and the construction 
is so simple that it is scarcely possible for it to get 
out of order. I might give a full explanation of the 
machine, but I think it best to leave that to the in- 
ventor himself. The numerous and appalling acci- 
dents which have occurred from the bursting of 
steam-boat boilers have induced me to give you these 
observations, which I think desirable to be laid before 
the public. I may state that I have no pecuniary 
interest in the scheme; but being the first person to 
whom it has been shown, and the first to make use 
of it, I feel it a duty that I owe to the inventor, as 
well as the public, to make it as universally known 
as possible. The indicator is put up at Tapton Col- 
liery, near Chesterfield; and may be seen any 
day by any respectable person by inquiring either 
for Mr. Hindmarsh or Mr. Langlands. —GrorGE | w 
Sreruenson, Tapton-house, Chesterfield. 
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order previously made for Additions to such Policies becoming 
thereby vacated ; but in the event of the parties survivine the 

od of five years the Additions previousty declared take full 
effect from the date of the Policy. 

Thus, in the case of the Original Members of the Society, there 
vill be paid, under each 1000/. insured, in the event of death, after 
payment of the Premium, in the year 


hus showing a 
146....£1845 12 44 Bonus equal to 





we doubt not, a 
products of our 














on the 
84 per cent.4 original Sum 
¢ 


upwards of insured, 
188.,.. 1917 19 10 a o o 
1850... 1990 7 5 “~ 9 ww ” 
1852..., 2062 14 11 


106 ” ” 
To the Representatives of the Original Member who may die 
after payment of the Premium in the year 1852, there will thus be 
Paid MORE THAN DOUBLE THE AMOUNT OF THE OniGINaL InsuR- 


ANCE, 

The details of the principles upon which the additions are ascer- 
tained and appropriated among the Members cannot be given in an 
advertisement ; they will, however, be found fully explained in the 
Society's Printed Prospectus, copies of which may be had on appli- 
cation at the Head Office, or at any of the Society’s Agencies. 

N.B—The Books of this Society are annually closed on the 31st 

ber. All Policies passed before 31st December next, in the 
event of their continuing in force for five years, will share in the 


Profits for the current year, 
JOHN MACKENZIE, Manager. 
WM. GEORGE, Chief Clerk. 
Head Office—5, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh, 
Mae October, 1847, 
_ LONDON AGENCY~ Offices, 4, Royal Exchange-buildings, and 
7, Pall Mall West—HUGH M'KEAN, Agent. 





THE SCOTTISH UNION INSURANCE 

COMPANY undertake fire risks of every description on the 
most liberal terms and conditions, 

Special risks reasonably rated. 

The additions made to the Life Policies for the last five years 
average nearly 2 yer cent. per annum on the sums insure 


xvon Boarp or Dinectons. 
Charles Balfour, Esq. Robert Murray, Esq. 
Robert Gillespie, Esq. KR. Oliverson, Esq. 
James Gooden, 4 J.R. Robertson, Esq. 
H. M. Kemshead, Esq. H. F. Sandeman, Esq. 
John Kingston, Esq. 
_87, Cornhill, London. F. G. SMITH, Secretary. 





N EDICAL, LEGAL, and GENERAL 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 126, Strand, 


London. 
$e MP. 
C. 


.C. Chairman, 


Trustees, 
John Romilly, Esq. 


James Copland, M.D. F.R.S. 
J . James Russell, Esq. 


. B. Parry, Esq. Q.C 
Vere Fane, Esq. & 





Directors, 
John Billingsley Tee Q 


G. TH. Barlow, M.D. ohn Parrot, Esq. 

D. Cornthwaite, Esq. R. Partridge, Esq. F.R.S. 
F. J. Farre, M.D. F.L.8. R. Quain, Esq. F.R.S. 
Thomas Webb Greene, Esq. Robert Smith, Esq. 
Richard J ebb, Esq. F. T. White, Esq. 


John L. W. Lever, M.D. J. H. Whiteway, Esq. 
W. J. Little, M.D. 

The principle of mutual assurance is the most_beneficial to the 
assured, amongst whom the whole net profits are divisible. 

This society is the only one connected with the medical or legal 
professions founded on the mutual principle. 


ANNUAL PREMIUMS TO ASSURE 1001. AT DEATH, 
WITH PROFITS. 








Age. | Premium. | Age. | Premium. | Age. | Premium, | 
20 #1 15 0 40 £3 123 | 6o £6 19 0 
30 262 50 478 70 ll 10 6 





Prospectuses, forms of proposal, and every further information 
will be readily supplied on application either personally or by 


letter to 
mene R. WILSDON MORRIS, Actuary. 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent-street, London. Established 1906, 
INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,200,000, 
Annual Income, £140,000. Bonuses Declared, £529,000. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, £1,520,000, 





President, 
The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 


Directors, 
The Earl of Macclesfield. . James Sherman 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird Henry R. Churchill, Esq. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. William Judd, Esq. 


Alexander Henderson, M.D, 
Capt. W. John Williams Alfred Beaumont, Esq. 
John Deering, Esq. M.P. George Dacre, Esq. 

William Henry Stone, Esq. Richard Sherwood, Esq. 

1. The tes of Premium are those adop by the principal 
Life Offices; the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 
other offices. ri : 

2. The Bonuses are added to the Policies, or applied to the redue- 
tion of the Premiums, or may be received in cash as soon as de- 
clared, at their then present value. 7 ; 

3. Loans are gran == the Policies issued by this Office, or 
the Policies are purchased at their full value. 

4. Ifa party neglect to pay for the renewal of his Policy, he may 
revaie the omission any time within 12 months, upon proof of good 

ealth. 


James Sedgwick, Esq. 


Bonuses paid upon Policies which have become Claims. 
Life Insured. 





Sum Insured. _ Sum Paid. 














£. | £ 8. d. 
John Wharton, Esq. Skelton Castle 5,000 | 7,706 6 0 
Sir John Saunders Sebright, Bart. ..| 5,000 7,652 13 3 
Sir William Wake, Bart. oe| 5,000 | 7,500 5 9 
Earl Strathmore .............0....-., 5,000 | 7:28 15 8B 
Rev. H. W. Champneys, Canterbury | 3,000 4,509 1 1 
The Marquis of Wellesley | 2,000 3411 1 3 
Ear] Cathcart ............ 1,000 1.862 411 








Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Agents of the Office, in all the principal towns of the 
United Kingdom, and at the head Office, No. 50, nt-street. 

JOHN A. BEAUMONT, Managing Director. 


ATENT ELECTRO PLATE. ~— E1.xineton 

& Co. manufacture only one warranted quality, which has 

stood the test of many years’ wear, on shipboard and in hotels, 

continuing to gy the same satisfaction as solid silver. They 

warn the public that the fact of Goods being Plated by their 

Patent Process offers no security for their qauaLity whatever, All 

goods made and sold by them the marks of E. & Co. below a 

crown, and such only they warrant. 

22, Regent-street, 

45, Moorgate-street, 

Estimates, drawings, and prices sent free. 





} London, 


- 

J. DENT’S MANUFACTURE OF 

4 WATCHES AND CLOCKS is tected by three t 

Patents. Ladies’ elegant Gold Watches, with gold dials, and 
jewelled in four holes, Eight Guineas ; Gentlemen's ditto, enamel 
dials, Ten Guineas ; Youth's Silver Watches, Four Guineas; sub- 
stantial and accurately-going Silver Lever Watches, jewelled in 
four holes, Six Guineas. INT, 82, Strand ; 33, Cockspur-street ; 
and 34, Royal Exchange (Clock Tower Area). 


Te ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS & OTHERS. 
—ENCAUSTIC, VENETIAN, BATH and other PATENT 
TILES, and MOSAIC PAVEMENTS, may be obtained at 
MINTON & Co.'s Warehouse, 9, Albion-place, Surrey side of Black- 
friars Bridge. Also an assortment of Plain and Ornamental Door 
Furniture, Slabs and Tiles for Fire-places, &c. 


N ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 

Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not comin 
loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. Penc- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften like common hair, Flesh Brushes of 
improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which 
act in the most surprising and successful manner. The genuine 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct spapersetiens. 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and destructive 

leaching, and securing the luxury ofa ie Smyrna Sponge. 
Only at METCALFE & Co.’s Sole Establishment, 130 8, Oxford. 
street, one door from Holles-street. 

Caution.—Beware of the words “From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some houses. 


|] ED FEATHERS PURIFIED BY STEAM, 
WITH PATENT MACHINERY, whereby they are ren- 
dered parheolly sweet and free from dust. 





















ixe 1s, Od, per lb.| Best Foreign Grey Goose... 2s, 0d, 
Grey Goo: 3s White Goose..............2 6 
Foreign dit “4 Best Dantzic White Goose 3 0 





1 8 
HEAL & SON'S List of Bedding, containing full particulars of 
weights, sizes, and prices, sent free by post, on application to their 
‘actory, 196 (opposite the Chapel), Tottenham-court-road. 
WUPERIOR WINTER OVERCOATS. 
—Those who appreciate a genuine, respectable, and first-rate 
garment, at a moderate cost, that will real/y exclude the rain, and 
ensure permanent satisfaction, are confidently invited to inspect 
an extensive assortment of such ; also of 
BERDOE’S WATERPROOF PALLIUM, 
the well-known Light Overcoat for all seasons, so universally 
adopted among the upper classes, and the most popular garment 
ever invented Price Two to Three Guineas. A parti 
Ilium made expressly for CLERGYMEN. Wate 
SHOOTING JACKETS; also RIDING HABITS, TRAVEL- 
LING CLOAKS, CAPES, &c., for LADIES. 
. BERDG@®, TAILOR and OVERCOAT-MAKER, 96, NEW 
BOND-STREET, and 69, CORNHILL, 


‘UPERIOR SHEFFIELD PLATED DISH 


COVERS, with strong silver mountings and silver shields 














raving the crest or coat of arms. 
for engraving the CV BLE DISH COVERS, 
Light Plating. Heavy Plating. 
The Gadroon pattern...... per set £11 0 6 es £15 12 6 
The shaped Montrose pattern, do. 12 6 6 1617 6 
he Grosvenor pattern ...... do. 15 0 0 2 66 
The Albert pattern ... .do 15 00 20 66 
The Gordon pattern .. 12 6 


ccieaiaen ta + 7 16 17 
The above sets comprise four dish covers—viz. one 20-inch, 
18-inch, and two 14-inch. 
. B. SAVORY & SONS, Manufacturing Silversmiths, 14, 
Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank of England. 


AUTION.—A, ROWLAND & SON, 20, 
Hatronx-carpex, Lonpox, beg to Caution the Nobility and 
Gentry against being misled by the attempts of some Shopkeepers 
who, to compounds of their own manufacture, give the titles of 
* Macassar O1L, * KaLypor,’ and* Oponto’—some under the im- 
plied sanction of Royalty, and the Government Departments, with 
similar attempts at Deception, while they copy the Labels, Bills, 
Advertisements, and Testimonials (substituting fictitious Names 
and Addresses for the real) of the Original Preparations. The 
only Genuine *Macassar Vil,’ *Kalydor,’ and *QOdonto, are 
“ ROWLANDS’,” and the Wrapper of each bears the name of 
“ ROWLAN Ds’ ” preceding that of the Article, with their Signa- 
ture at the foot, in Red Ink, thus— . 
“A. ROWLAND & SON.” 
Sold by them at 20, Hatton-garden, London; and by every 
respectable Chemist and Perfumer throughout the Kingdom. 


A PPETITE and DIGESTION IMPROVED. 
—LEA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 

an exquisite relish for Fish, Steaks, Chops, Gravies, Meat, Game, 
&c., and for flavouring Soups and Curries. It contributes to healt 
by its Stomachic properties, and is used and recommended by the 
Faculty.—Sold by the Proprietors, Lea & Perrins, 6, Vere-street, 
Oxford-street, London, and 63, broad-street, Worcester; Barclay 
& Sons, Crosse & Blackwell, and other Oilmen and Merchants in 
London ; and by the principal dealers in Sauces generally. 

N.B.—The genuine Sauce has Lea & Perrins’ names upon the 
wrapper and label. 


one 














1 ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES.— 

These celebrated Instruments, measuring, when closed, 34 
inches, possess sufficient power to show clearly Jupiter's Moons. 
Its efficient performance as a Reconnoitering Li a both as to 
magnifying and detining power, renders it peculiarly adapted to 
the military gentleman and tourist. Price 358, ; or sent through 
the post at 36a—The same Instrument, with an additional Eye- 
piece (Huyghensian) to show Saturn’s Ring and some of the Double 
Stars, with Stand and Case, 44 inches by 3 inches, to contain the 
whole, 31. 28.—To be had of the Maker, JOHN DAVIS, Optician, 

erby. 





UROPEAN LIFE INSURANCE AND ANNUITY COMPANY, No. 10, CHATHAM- 
PLACE, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON. AGENCY OFFICE IN DUBLIN, No. 53, DAME-STREET., 
ESTABLISHED JANUARY, 1819. 
(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 7 and 8 Victoria.) 
JOHN ELLIOT DRINKWATER BETHUNE, Esq. Chairman, 
BANKERS. 


The Bank of England. 
The Bank of lreland. 
Aysicians— Hen 


Messrs. Bosanquet & Co. 
Sir W. P. Call, Bart. & Co. 


Davies, M.D. ; Alex. Read, M.D. ; Thomas Thomson, M.D. 


P 
POLICIES are issued by this old-established Company on the most approved principles of Life Insurance. : 
REMIOMS are received yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly, or in one payment, or in equal annual payments, for a limited number of 


7, or upon an increasing or decreasing scale ; or only one half of the premium ma: 
0: the Profits are added to the Policies, an 


NUS.—Two Thirds ¢ 


y be paid, for a term to be agreed upon. 
One Third to the Capital, which thus forms a perpetually 


RIGHT uarantee Fund, 
Poliey-bol Pr 'Policy-holders of 5002. and upwards to vote at the general mectingsof the Proprietors,—two of the Auditors being always 


AG. 
mmission is allowed to the le 


Mberal Co professi 
every information, may be obtai 


CY.—The Directors continue to appoint to the Agency of the Company, upon application from competent persons; and a 
on, 





Prospectuses, an necessary 
Wd St the Agency-office, No, 53, Dame-strect, Dublin, 


d Company’s Office, No. 10, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London ; 
— ‘ GHARLES SAUND 


NDERSON, Secretary. 
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A STHMA.—ANOTHER CURE THIS 

MONTH of 309 YEARS’ ASTHMA, by 
DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
Dated 17, Church-lane, Hull, October 13, 1846. 

Sir—I have suffered more than I can describe from the effects 
of an asthma, which has for years rendered my days irksome and 
my nights sleepless. It was brought on by cold, while accompany- 
ing the retreat of Sir John Moore. 1 have had the ablest advice ; 
but nothing has given me one-tenth part of the benefit which your 

r. Locock’s Wafers have, &c. “ 

(Signed) | Wa.trn Errrneton, late Grenadier Guards, 

Dr. LOCOCK’S WAFERS give instant relief, and a rapid cure 
of asthma, coughs, and all disorders of the breath and lungs. 

To SINGERS and PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are invaluable 
for clearing and strengthening the voice ; they have a most plea- 


sant taste. 
Price 1s. 14d., 28. $d., and 118, per box. 
Agents—Da Silva & Co. 1, Bride-lane, Fleet-street, London ; sold 
by all Medicine Venders. 


DREADFUL ABSCESS UNDER THE 
CHIN CURED BY HOLLOWAY’S OLNTMENT and 
PILLS.—Robert Davidson, shoemaker, of Anstruther, had suffered 
for more than five years with a very dreadful abscess under his 
chin. During this time he had been under the care of two sur- 
geons in Anstruther, and one in Edinburgh, without the least 





rospect of a cure. In this condition he began to use Holloway’s 

Bintment and Pills, which, in the short space of two months, 

soundly healed the wound, and he is now i the best health. 
dici are admirable rem 


These fine ies for King’s Fvil, 
wounds ofall kinds, burns, sealds, piles, fistula, and bearings down. 
—Sold by all dru and at Professoz Holloway’s establishment, 
244, Strand, 
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CHEAP EDITION OF THE NOVELS AND TALES OF SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, BART, 





This day is published, 


THE FIRST NUMBER AND THE FIRST PART 


OF 


A CHEAP AND COMPLETE EDITION 


SIR E? BULWER LYTTON’S NOVELS AND TALES 


To be continued in WEEKLY NUMBERS, Prick THReEHALFPENCE EACH, and in MONTHLY PARTS, 
Price SEVENPENCE, uniform with the Cheap Edition of the Works of Mr, Cuaries Dickens. 


THE SERIES COMMENCES WITH 
RIENZIL. 


EACH NOVEL WILL BE COMPLETED IN ABOUT TWENTY NUMBERS. 


THE CHEAP EDITION OF 


PAPERS. 


THE PICKWICK 





WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


By Mr. CHARLES DICKENS. 


With a Frontispiece from a Design by C, R. LESLIE, R.A, 
In 1 vol. price 4s, Gd. stiff wrapper; 5s. cloth ; or 7s. Gd. half morocco, marbled edges. 





A NOVEL, 


By the AUTHOR of ‘THE FALCON FAMILY,’ 


Forming the New Volume of ‘Chapman and Hall's Series of Original Works of Fiction, | 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, price 9s. 


Biography, and General Literature.’ 





WAYFARING SKETCHES 

AND ON THE SHORES OF THE DANUBE, 

By A SEVEN YEARS’ RESIDENT IN GREECE. | 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, price 94. 


** Pages full of grace, sweetness, and variety. The view of Greek manners and socicty | 
is more complete than any given by a recent writer."—Morning Chronicle. \ 


AMONG THE GREEKS AND TURKS, 


MR, BROOKE'S JOURNAL. 
THE EXPEDITION TO BORNEO 
OF H.M.S. DIDO, 


FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF PIRACY. 
With Extracts from the Journal of JAMES BROOKE, Esq., of Sarawak, now Her Ma- 


| jesty'’s Commissioner and Consul-General to the Sultan and Independent Chiefs of Borneo. 
i ; é By ney rnd jon haan we “aor R.M. With an additional Chapter, com- 
THE BACHELOR OF THE ALBANY, —= | "Sit sin Mapa’ ead Eleven V; 


With Six Maps, and Eleven Views in tinted Lithography. 


8. C. Hat, F.S.A. 





WORKS IN PREPARATION. 


DIARY AND NOTES OF HORACE 
TEMPLETON, ESQ., 

Late Secretary of Legation at . 

In two volumes, post 8vo. 





A BOOK FOR A PRESENT. 
CHARLES BONER’S BOOK, 
‘For those who’re young and those who love 

What's natural and truthful; 
If old in years, yet young in heart, 
*Tis THAT which must be youthful.” 
With numerous Illustrations from Designs by Count Pocct, 
In one volume, small 8vo. 


NEW WORK BY LEIGH HUNT. 
A BOOK FOR A CORNER. 


SELECTIONS FROM FAVOURITE AUTHORS, WITH INTRODUCTORY 
NOTICES. 
By LEIGH HUNT. 
With numerous Illustrations from Designs by F. W. 
Hive. 
In two volumes, small 8vo. 
“This compilation is intended for all lovers of books, at 
every time of life, from childhood to old age, particularly 
such as are fond of the authors it quotes, and who enjoy 
their perusal most in the quietest places. It is intended for 
the boy or girl who loves to get with a book into a corner— 
for the youth who on entering life finds his advantage in 
having become acquainted with books—for the man in the 
thick of life, to whose spare moments books are refresh- 
ments—and for persons in the decline of life, who reflect on 
what they have experienced, and to whom books and gar- 
dens afford their tranquillest pleasures.”"—INTRODUCTION, 


DANTE'S DIVINE COMEDY. 
THE INFERNO. 

A literal Prosk TRANSLATION, with the Text of the original 
collated from the best Editions, and Explanatory Notes. 
By J. A. CARLYLE. 

In one volume, post 8vo. 





MARK WILTON, 
THE MERCHANT'S CLERK. 
A TALE, 
By the Rev. CHARLES B. TAYLER, 


Author of “May You Like It,’ ‘ Records of a Good Man's 


Life,’ &c. 
With numerous Illustrations on Wood. 
In one volume, small 8vo, 


The Third Edition, with additions, of 
CRITICAL & MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 
By THOMAS CARLYLE. 

In four volumes, post 8vo. cloth, 42s. 


The Third Edition of 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: 
A HISTORY. 
By THOMAS CARLYLE. 
In three volumes, post 8vo. cloth, 31s, Gd. 


SHAKESPEARE PROVERBS ; 
Or, the Wise Saws of our wisest Poet, collected into a 
Modern Instance. 
By MARY COWDEN CLARKE, 
Author of ‘ The Concordance to Shakespeare’ 
Elegantly printed in a pocket volume. 


LITTLE POEMS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. 
By M. 8 C. 
With numerous Illustrations on Wood. 
In small square 8vo. 


THE THREE PATHS. 
A STORY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
By JULIA KAVANAGH. 
With Illustrations on Wood from Designs by ANDREW 
MAccure. 
In one volume, small 8vo. 





The Third Edition. In 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, price 1/. 12s. 





COMPLETION OF THE BARONIAL HALLS, 


THE BARONIAL HALLS 
AND PICTURESQUE EDIFICES OF ENGLAND, 


COMPRISING 


| Seventy-two Subjects, from Drawings made expressly for the Work by J. D. Harpixa, 
G. CaTTeRMoLe, 8. Prout, J. HoLtanp, W. MvuLLER, and other eminent Artists, 

| Executed in Lithotint by, and under the Superintendence of, Mr. Harpiye. With 

| descriptive Letter-press, embe' by 


ished with numerous Engravings on Wood. Edited 


In 2 vols. half-bound in morocco extra, cloth sides, gilt edges.—Prints, imp. 4to. 
\ price 71. 7s.; or Proofs, columbier 4to. 10/. 10s. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
KNIGHT OF GWYNNE; 

A TALE OF THE TIME OF THE UNION. 

By CHARLES LEVER, 
Author of ‘ Harry Lorrequer,’ ‘ Charles O'Malley,’ &e. &c. 

Embellished with Forty Illustrations by ‘“ Piz.” 
In one thick 8vo. vol. 21s. cloth ; 24s. Gd. half-morocco, 
marbled edges ; or 268, Gd. morocco gilt ed, 


THE 


LEIGH HUNT'S STORIES FROM THE 
ITALIAN POETS, 
In Prose, with comments throughout, occasional 
versified, and Critical Notices of the Lives and Genius of 
the Authors. 
In two vols. post 8vo. cloth, price 24s. 
* A story-book—a delightful story-book—radiant with the 
purest gems of poesy.”—Morning Herald. 


Periodicals for November. 

WORKS OF SIR E. BULWER LYTTON. 
Cheap Edition. Part L, price 7d.; and No. 1, price lid, 
commencing with ‘ Rienzi.’ 

WORKS OF MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 
Cheap Edition. Part IX. Price 7d. . 

HEATH'S ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTA- 
MENT. Part VIIL Price 2s.; large paper, 3s. 

SHARPE'S SERIES OF MODERN MAPS. 
| Parts IX. and X. Price 8d. plain ; 1s. coloured. 

THE ART-UNION. Enlarged Series, with 
| numerous Illustrations. No. X. Price 1s. 64. 

| AINSWORTH'’S MAGAZINE. No, LXX. 
| Price 3s. 6d. 

| NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Eaited by 


W. Harnison Arsswortn, Esq. No. CCCXXUL Price 
3s. 6d, 





London: CHAPMAN & HALL, 186, Strand. 








—_ 





fa ——— ——_—__ ——— seeebie a 
Printed by James Homes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, printer, at his office, No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said county; and publishe 


by Joun Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-street Nort! 


h 
Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh;—for IRELAND, Messrs. Cumming & Ferguson, Dublin.—Saturday, October 30, 1847, 


in the said county, Publisher, at No.14, in Wellington-street aforesaid; and sold by al] Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Agents: for ScoTLaND, Messe 
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